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THEORY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS* 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


One of the purposes for which the 
Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
lems was organized was to develop 
more adequate theory to aid in the 
formulation and execution of research 
on concrete social problems. It is our 
serious conviction that both the un- 
derstanding and solution of social 
problems can be materially aided by 
the most abstract of conceptualiza- 
tions, provided they are pertinent and 
are constructed according to the can- 
ons of scientific method. It is per- 
haps trite to say now that a sound 
theory has important practical impli- 
cations, and that practical discoveries 
can lead the perceptive observer to ad- 
vances in theory. But recognition of 
the truth of this remark can lead to 
important advances in both theory and 
practice. Sound research, using the 
best of modern techniques and sociol- 
ogical theory, can just as well draw its 
concrete problems and data from sub- 
ject matter that is socially practical 
as from subject matter that has no 
conceivable earthly use. We need to 
learn from the older sciences that the 
abstractness of variables is not neces- 
sarily inherent in those variables, but 
rather in the theoretical framework 
by which the variables are studied. 


Some of the early sociologists who 
engaged in systematic studies of cer- 
tain social problems often had phi- 
losophic interests which led them to 
formulate general theories to explain 
the specific behavior they were study- 
ing. Durkheim, for example, studied 
the problem of suicide to develop and 
test certain hypotheses he formulated 





*Address as president of the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems at the an- 
nual meeting held jointly with the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society in Detroit, Sep- 
tember 6-9, 1956. 


in connection with a general theory 
of the nature of the social bond. In 
more recent years, perhaps as a result 
of our recognition of multiple cau- 
sation, investigators of social problems 
have been prone to abandon theory 
and to accept statements of ad hoc 
association established through statis- 
tical correlation. This has had the ad- 
vantage of permitting us to make 
predictions on an actuarial basis, and 
sometimes even to “control” behavior 
through selection. A good example 
is provided by the studies of the fac- 
tors associated with happiness in mar- 
riages which have led to predictions 
that couples with a certain combina- 
tion of traits and backgrounds are or 
are not likely, within a statable degree 
of error, to develop a successful mar- 
riage. The best study of this type is 
that of Burgess and Cottrell. (3) 
This is an exceedingly valuable meth- 
od of research, especially for its practi- 
cal consequences. But it has the fol- 
lowing limitations: (a) It tends to ap- 
proach an asymtote of predictability 
far below 100 per cent, beyond which 
it cannot go except through some 
chance discovery. (b) It does not 
suggest the most fruitful lines of 
future research. (c) It does not allow 
for easy relationships to other studies 
of different kinds of behavior and 
hence does not provide for the cumu- 
lation of knowledge. 


Because of these limitations to actu- 
arial research, it should be valuable to 
encourage again the use of systematic 
theory in the study of social problems. 
On the other hand, there is the risk 
(10) that erroneous theory will lead 
us into blind alleys in which we ac- 
quire such a heavy investment that we 
become loath to abandon the theory 
that led us there. Perhaps we can 
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minimize this risk by using previously 
developed theories that seem to have 
some merit in the light of empirical 
research already completed. Accord- 
ingly, this paper will not seek to create 
new theories, but rather to systematize, 
coordinate, and suggest new lines of 
development for theories already for- 
mulated in connection with the study 
of social problems. 


The first step in theory construction 
is to define the variables and to state 
the presuppositions of theory. “Social 
problems” may be too broad a cate- 
gory for which to formulate workable 
theory, but there are precedents and 
we shall attempt to follow them. Let us 
define social problems as conditions 
which affect sizeable proportions of 
the population, which are out of har- 
mony with the values of a significant 
segment of the population, and which 
people feel can be improved or elimi- 
nated. A first premise or axiom, there- 
fore, is that people make interpreta- 
tions of, and value judgements on, 
conditions that affect them. The con- 
ditions are not inherently good or bad, 
but people define them as problems 
or not problems. 


My definition is approximately that 
of Fuller and Myers with whom I 
agree that the definition and specifi- 
cation of social problems requires the 
identification of social values. These 
authors seem, however, to mix up 
their definition with their theory of 
causation of social problems, possibly 
because they use the concept of value 
for both. Their definition is in terms 
of conflict between values. Later sec- 
tions of this paper subsume the Ful- 
ler-Myers theory under conflict theory. 
(6, 7, 8) My definition of a problem 
is also approximately the same as 
that of Louis Wirth. (12) 


According to my definition, then, 
a problem is called social when it af- 
fects a large number of people and 
when there is a consensus that there 
is a problem and that something can 
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be done to alleviate it. The latter 
quality is a criterion of a social prob- 
lem so as to eliminate “acts of God 
and nature” which, while they might 
be unpleasant, are believed to be in- 
capable of modification. There seldom 
is consensus on the procedure to alle- 
viate or handle a social problem, but 
there is some degree of agreement 
that the problem is at least theoreti- 
cally modifiable. Causation of a so- 
cial problem may be physical—as ero- 
sion of farm land, biological—as con- 
genital feeblemindedness, or social— 
as maldistribution of wealth. For most 
social problems, there is apparently 
a combination of these three types of 
causes, even if all the specific causes 
are not known and there is controver- 
sy among specialists as to what the 
specific causes are. Sociologists as 
scientists are properly interested in 
all social problems because of the cul- 
tural consensus that they are social 
problems and that something can be 
done about them, and sociologists are 
interested in how people define things. 
But a sociological theory about social 
problems, would presumably have to 
limit itself to the social causes of 
social problems, even though social 
causes may be recognized as only 
partial ones and even their partial in- 
fluence be only a matter of hypothesis 
as yet. 

I should like to claim that most 
specific hypotheses thus far advanced 
concerning the social causes of social 
problems can be logically subsumed 
under two great theoretical traditions- 
social disorganization theory and con- 
flict theory. To prove this would re- 
quire the logical analysis of every 
hypothesis advanced concerning a so- 
cial cause of any social problem, a 
huge undertaking that must be left for 
future scholars. What I shall do in- 


- stead is to state the two theories and 


show how some of the leading hypoth- 
eses concerning specific social prob- 
lems can be derived from them. After 
this, comparison will be made be- 
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tween the two theories to determine 
their convergences, divergences, and 
possibilities for conciliation.* 


There are certain methodological 
problems in attempting to reconcile 
divergent theories. In the first place, 
it must be ascertained to what extent 
the two or more theories state the 
same thing using different universes 
of discourse. This can usually be done 
by deriving a number of propositions 
covering the range of the two theories, 
translating the propositions into oper- 
ational terms, and then matching the 
two sets of operational statements of 
the propositions. To the extent that 
matching is possible, the two theories 
may be said to be operationally identi- 
cal. This, of course, does not take 
care of philosophic presuppositions in 
the two theories, which might legi- 
timately be different even though all 
operational statements of derived pro- 
positions from the two theories be 
identical. For example, one may hold 
the philosophic position that all 
phenomena are completely determined 
and that complete knowledge con- 
sists of universal propositions, while 
another scientist may hold that all 
phenomena have an element of chance 
and that complete knowledge con- 
sists of probabilistic statements. Of 
course the latter is still faced with 
the former’s problem as to why some- 
thing—in this case the probability 
level—persists. Yet on the operation- 
al level, these two scientists may think 
and work in complete agreement: 
They both work with probabilistic 
propositions and realize that they can 
never attain universals. 


The second major step in the re- 
conciliation of two or more divergent 
theories involves examining the em- 
pirical evidence in support of all the 
propositions derived from the theories 
which are mot operationally equiva- 





*Using a somewhat different approach, 
Robert C. Stone has done this already for 
the field of industrial relations. (11) 


lent. If all the available empirical 
evidence supports a proposition from 
one theory and not the corresponding 
proposition from the other theory, 
then the proposition supported must 
be tentatively accepted while the cor- 
responding proposition must be ten- 
tatively rejected. 


It is very important to note that in 
any reconciliation of theories it is 
necessary to reject large sections of 
both theories. The fault of eclectic- 
ism in practice is that most eclectic 
authors fail in their obligation to dis- 
card as much as they bring together; 
the result is not an eclectic theory 
but an inconsistent hodge-podge. It 
may be, of course, that certain proposi- 
tions derived from one theory do not 
have correspondences in the other 
theory, in which case it is permissible 
to retain the proposition for the com- 
bined theory. Except for what is 
implied in this statement, however, 
it may be held that a systematic re- 
conciliation of two theories requires 
rejection of one-half of the proposi- 
tions derivable from the two theories, 
that a systematic reconciliation of 
three theories requires the rejection 
of two-thirds of the propositions der- 
ivable from the three theories, and so 
on. Unfortunately, this requirement 
is seldom if ever met in the writings 
of those social scientists who engage 
in eclectic efforts or who describe 
“convergences” in social theory. 


The third major step in the re- 
conciliation of two or more diver- 
gent theories is the re-integration of 
the remaining propositions. This is 
a creative task, for which no complete 
set of rules can be devised. Some 
guides can be suggested, however, and 
one or all of them may prove useful: 
(a) The empirical world may be logi- 
cally classified into sub-universes. (b) 
The retained propositions of all the 
original theories may be translated 
into a new universe of discourse; this 
produces a new thory which is usually 
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of a “higher” order of generality than 
that of the original theories. (c) It 
may be possible to retain parts of the 
original theories in their original form 
and to combine these parts in such a 
way that they meet and cohere at the 
edges without showing gaps. (If the 
second step has been followed, they 
should no longer be inconsistent.) All 
of these guides for integration involve 
creative work. A meaningful classifica- 
tion, translation into a higher order 
of generality, pulling pieces together 
so that no gaps show among them 
are all creative activities for which 
no specific techniques have yet been 
successfully devised. 

In the following pages, I shall make 
a stab at reconciling the social dis- 
organization theory with the conflict 
theory. While I have tried to follow 
the foregoing steps in my thinking, 
requirements of space prevent me 
from tracing all of them in this paper. 

The social disorganization theory 
can be stated as follows: Social prob- 
blems occur when individuals and 
groups interact with each other with- 
out the same meanings for material 
or non-material objects within their 
ken and/or without the same values 
assigned to behavior toward these ob- 
jects. Without approximately the 
same meanings and values, people are 
not able to act “meaningfully” in ac- 
cord with the expectations of others, 
and there is no coordination in their 
interaction. If this condition exists 
between groups in the society, the be- 
havior of one group, which is consid- 
ered normal and proper within that 
group, may be interpreted as a social 
problem by other groups. If this con- 
dition exists between certain discrete 
individuals and the bulk of the socie- 
ty, not only does the society regard 
their behavior as a social problem, but 
the divergent individuals themselves 
may come to lose any sense of sharing 
the meaning and values of those 
around them. The absence of common 
meanings and values may arise from 
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the fact that individuals and groups 
sometimes come into contact for the 
first time without having learned mean- 
ings and values from a common source, 
or from the fact that under certain 
circumstances there is a weakening of 
the social bonds among individuals 
and groups already in contact. The 
theory of social disorganization has 
been formulated by Durkheim in his 
explanation of anomic suicide and of 
dysfunctional division of labor, by 
Thomas and Znaniecki in connection 
with their description of the social 
disorganization accompanying migra- 
tion from one culture to another, and 
indirectly by Weber and Mead in con- 
nection with their general theories of 
human behavior. 


Sutherland’s hypothesis about dif- 
ferential association as the major 
cause of crime fits in well with the 
theory of social disorganization. He 
holds that there are certain accepted 
and expected behaviors traditional in 
a given social group which may be 
regarded as criminal by the larger so- 
ciety or by that portion of it repre- 
sented by the law. By growing up in, 
or selecting one’s major social con- 
tacts in, such a group, one becomes a 
“criminal” in the eyes of the law and/ 
or of the broader society. Faris and 
Dunham's hypothesis about social iso- 
lation as the major cause of schizoph- 
renia fits in with the theory of social 
disorganization: For some reason an 
individual engages in less and less 
meaningful communication with 
other persons, and when he no longer 
has most of the same meanings and 
values as others, he is said to be 
schizophrenic. Angell’s hypothesis 
about family disorganization also fits 
in with the theory: An external blow, 
such as a sharp diminution of income 


' during depression, does not break up 


the family unless the family is already 
somewhat disintegrated and is no 
longer able to communicate within 
itself to make the necessary internal 
adjustments to the external change. 
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Ogburn’s theory of “cultural lag” as 
a source of certain social problems 
can be fitted into the social disorgan- 
ization theory, although this may re- 
quire more stretching than some may 
believe to be proper. Ogburn holds 
that the “superstructure” of culture— 
for example, institution, ideologies, 
and so on—often changes less rapidly 
than the technology and economic 
organization. This causes the super- 
structure to function  ineffectively, 
which can be the situation defined as 
a social problem.* An example would 
be the decrease in family and other 
personal interaction as a result of the 
invention and popularization of the 
mass entertainment media. Some fol- 
lowers of the cultural lag hypothesis 
consider cultural lag to be a source 
of the problem of family disorgan- 
ization today — especially between 
parents and children. This interpreta- 
tion is entirely compatible with the 
social disorganization theory if it is 
recognized that a rapid change in be- 
havior (as a result of a technological 
invention) can result in new mean- 
ings and values for some in the society 
that are not shared by others. Just as 
Angell showed that a family need not 
be seriously affected by the depression 
if it is integrated and flexible, so a 
group or whole society need not be 
negatively affected by an invention if 
it is integrated and flexible. Thus, a 





*Although Herman considered his ap- 
proach to social problems to be broader 
than the cultural lag hypothesis, his theory 
may be taken to exemplify an explicit in- 
terpretation of the social problems in 
terms of cultural lag: “Social problems 
arise, and existing problems are aggravated, 
when a society creates or accepts instru- 
ments of change, yet fails to understand, 
anticipate, or deal with the consequences 
of such action. (9, p. 51) Herman’s theory 
differs from the cultural lag hypothesis in- 
sofar as he emphasized cultural resistances 
to sources of change. In this respect his 
theory resembles a conflict theory rather 
than a disorganization theory. Herman 
recognizes his dependence on Fuller and 
Myers as well as on Ogburn. (9, p. 50) 


cultural lag can be interpreted as a 
reduction of social integration, a reduc- 
tion in the commonality of meanings 
and values in a society. That this is a 
plausible interpretation is further sug- 
gested by the fact that a cultural lag is 
overcome when the superstructure of 
culture readjusts to the technological 
change so as to perform its old func- 
tion in the new environment. That is, 
a mew meaning or value is expressed 
in an institution or ideology which 
permits people to relate themselves to 
each other effectively again. 


The conflict theory of social prob- 
lems has been less widely accepted by 
sociologists. It may be said to have 
been begun with Marx, who held that 
a conflict of classes, through exploita- 
tion of one class by another, was the 
source of most of the evils in the 
world. (In another sense, of course, 
Marx considered that class conflict 
was good, since it led to new stages 
of social development and ultimately 
to the summum bonum, communism. ) 
Conceiving conflict in a much broader 
sense, Gumplowicz declared it to be 
the basic social process and introduced 
it into sociology proper. Ratzenhofer 
associated conflict with his concept of 
interests as the basic human motive, 
and Simmel considered it one of the 
major forces of human interaction. 
The concept of conflict was first trans- 
mitted to American sociology by Al- 
bion Small, who was directly in- 
fluenced by Ratzenhofer and Simmel. 
Park also brought the concept of con- 
flict from Europe and secured its 
widespread acceptance by American 
sociologists. These pioneers in conflict 
theory gave a very broad interpreta- 
tion to their central concept. Even 
Park and Burgess, who did much to 
trim the concept down by treating it 
as one of four basic social processes, 
still make the broad statement that 
conflict is what fixes the individual’s 
place in society (just as competition 
determines the individual's position 
in the community). These writers 
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had in mind the contribution that 
conflict makes to social organization 
rather than to social problems. 


Some contemporary sociologists 
have used the concept of conflict in ex- 
planation of certain concrete social 
problems. In the study of disruptions 
of industrial relations, for example, 
there are those who hold that these 
should be studied in terms of an op- 
position of interests between labor 
and management rather than of in- 
adequate understanding because of 
barriers to communication. In the 
field of race relations, there are those 
who hold that an urge to exploit, de- 
liberate, even if not acknowledged, is 
the basic cause of intergroup friction, 
rather than any purely psychological 
source of prejudice. In the field of 
criminology, there are sociologists 
who emphasize the role of the gang 
as a conflict group rather than any in- 
dividual motivation to criminality. So- 
ciologists have done little by way of 
studying war, feuds, excessive litiga- 
tion, but these are social problems 
which can readily be interpreted in 
terms of conflict theory. 


If we tried to state briefly a theory 
of conflict as a source of social prob- 
lems it would probably sound some- 
thing like this: Certain values which 
people seek have a limited availabili- 
ty, such as wealth, power, high pres- 
tige, domination of a certain ideology, 
sexual achievement. Individuals and 
groups strive for these scarce values, 
and because some people do not 
achieve a satisfying amount of them, 
as well as because of unpleasant re- 
sults of the conflict itself, conditions 
result which are defined as social 
problems. In contrast to the social 
disorganization theory, there is no 
stress on lack of communication and 
disparity of value; conflict theory 
holds that most conflict occurs be- 
cause people understand each other 
only too well and precisely because 
they have some of the same values. 
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It is true that sometimes people fight 
because they misunderstand each 
other, but such behavior we would 
subsume under disorganization theory, 
not under conflict theory. 


There are other differences between 
conflict theory and social disorgan- 
ization theory in addition to these 
major ones: (a) In terms of the focus 
of research, conflict theory would lead 
us to study the divergence of values, * 
the distribution of power, and the 
manipulation of power through strat- 
egies,** whereas social disorganization 
theory would lead us to study the 
processes of socialization, desocializa- 
tion, and communication generally. 
(b) Conflict theory assumes that 
most peoples are adequately social- 
ized and are conscious of their values 
and interests; social disorganization 
theory assumes that socialization of 
the individual is a matter of degree, 
that desocialization can take place, 
and that people often do not have 
strong values and are not fully aware 
of their real interests. (c) Conflict 
theory assumes that scarce values are 
the ones relevant for the development 
of social problems; social disorganiza- 
tion theory assumes that any value 
can be relevant to social problems, 
but those which are most important 
in daily life are also likely to be most 
relevant to social problems. (d) 
Whether it is a logical requirement 
or not, there are different political 
values associated with the two theories. 
Conflict theories tend to make the 
radical or militant assumption that an 
effort to get rid of a social problem 





*Fuller and Myers (6, 7, 8) have em- 
phasized the divergence of values. The 
recognition of their theory as a type of 
conflict theory is best indicated in a pub- 
lication by their predecessor, Lawrence K. 
Frank. (5, pp. 463-475) 

**Jessie Bernard has provided the most 
clear cut theoretical statement of the role 
of power and strategy in the study of 
conflict. (1, 2) After this paper was writ- 
ten the brilliant study of conflict by Lewis 
Coser was published. (4) 
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must deliberately use fear and force; 
social disorganization theories tend 
to make the conservative or pacifist 
assumption that an effort to get rid 
of a social problem must use slower 
methods of education and conversion. 
These two opposed strategies are of- 
ten debated by social action people 
seeking to eliminate a given social 
problem—racial discrimination, for 
example—without realizing that two 
quite different theories of the social 
causation of the social problem under- 
line their differences. (e) Conflict 
theories assume that conflict is inera- 
dicable, that conflict can be prevented 
from causing social problems only by 
being split up into many smaller con- 
flicts or by being prevented from en- 
tering a phase of overt violence. Dis- 
organization theorists hold, to the 
contrary, that disorganization can be 
completely eliminated. 


It should be obvious that there are 
fundamental logical differences be- 
tween these two theories. They cannot 
be reconciled by denying or ignoring 
their differences. For us as scientists, 
it should not be a matter of declaring 
our allegiance to one theory and de- 
nouncing the other; rather we should 
strive to test the two theories at as 
many crucial points as possible in 
order to determine the precise con- 
ditions of their validity. It is possible 
that neither theory is valid and that 
an entirely new theory of the social 
causation of social problems will have 
to be devised before we can progress 
in our knowledge. It seems to me, 
however, that there is considerable 
validity to both theories, that they 
provide the greatest usefulness and 
predictability for different subject 
matters, that their points of opposi- 
tion—where they would lead to dif- 
ferent predictions or different strate- 
gies in efforts to reduce social prob- 
lems—are crucial points for empirical 
testing. What will be attempted here 
is a specification of the points at 


which the two theories are not in 
opposition, with an indication of how 
they might both be built into a more 
comprehensive theory. 


A first assumption common to both 
theories is that man is not born with 
instincts that give specific direction 
to his behavior, but that he has to 
learn what behaviors will satisfy his 
primary and derived needs and de- 
sires. As sociologists, we need not 
be concerned with what are the pri- 
mary needs or desires or with the 
exact processes of learning; these are 
questions which might be left to the 
psychologist. As sociologists, we are 
concerned with the nature of the con- 
tent of what man learns. 


Our theories and our researches 
indicate that one type of thing man 
learns is what might be called the 
meanings of things, that is, how 
things are to be acted toward and how 
they can be expected to react when 
they are acted toward in this way. 
For example, the meaning of a “table” 
is that it is a physical object on which 
things are to be placed, and if things 
are placed thereon it will hold them 
up in a way convenient for man’s sub- 
sequent manipulation of the things. 
The meaning of “labor” is that it is 
physical or mental exertion designed 
to achieve or produce a given foreseen 
result. Meanings are thus like diction- 
aty definitions of words, except that 
they relate to images which can be 
called up in people’s minds and on the 
basis of which they actually behave 
rather than merely to what happens to 
be written down in a dictionary. In 
other words, the most important 
thing man learns, from a sociological 
standpoint, is his operating language 
Language, among other things, gives 
specificity and direction to behavior 
which is otherwise, from its biological 
origin, random. 

The second thing that man learns 
is values, positive or negative, which 
are assigned to behaviors toward dif- 
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ferent objects. Some of the strong 
values encompass the meanings. For 
example, for some people the value 
of “God” gives meaning to the con- 
cept. Thus, the values assigned to be- 
haviors towards certain objects do a 
further job of selecting and giving 
directions to these behaviors. While 
meanings simply tell us how we may 
act, the values tell us how we should 
act or must act. While meanings and 
values ate conceptually distinct, fac- 
tually there are few things with mean- 
ing that do not have at least a slight 
degree of value, and there is nothing 
with value that does not have a mean- 
ing. 


A second thing we sociologists have 
learned is that most of the meanings 
and values are social. An individual 
can learn a purely private meaning of 
value for a given object or behavior— 
that is, an individual can communi- 
cate with himself about something 
for which he does not have words 
that people understand—but most of 
the time he takes over, in the learning 
process, what other people with 
whom he interacts already accept as 
meaning and values. This is a mat- 
ter of degree, of course, since prob- 
ably no one learns precisely what 
some one else has learned and since 
various individuals have different op- 
portunities and inclinations for creat- 
ing purely private meanings and val- 
ues. This taking over of meanings and 
values has at least two important con- 
sequences: (a) It permits human be- 
ings to have enormous diversity and 
complexity in their behavior, since 
they do not have to create all the 
specifications and directions for their 
behavior afresh but simply borrow, 
somewhat selectively, the experience 
of all the preceeding generations. (b) 
It permits social organization, since 
one can know approximately how 
other people will behave under cer- 
tain circumstances, and others will 
know approximately how one is like- 
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ly to behave. On the basis of mutual 
accuracy of prediction of others’ be- 
havior, social organization can be- 
come very elaborate. Social organiza- 
tion in turn increases the diversity 
and complexity of the meanings and 
values. 


A third thing we sociologists have 
learned is that the meanings and val- 
ues afe more or less common only 
within a group in which the members 
are in direct or indirect interaction. 
Different groups and different socie- 
ties may by chance alone have similar 
meanings and values, but this inde- 
pendent invention is not something 
that happens very often. All societies 
are differentiated to a certain extent, 
even if only along sex and age lines. 
Our society is very highly differentia- 
ted into socia] groups. While a cer- 
tain proportion of the meanings and 
values any socialized person has 
learned are common throughout the 
society, other proportions are more 
or less unique to the different sub- 
groups to which one happens to be- 
long. It seems that meanings tend to 
be more common throughout the so- 
ciety, in comparison to values, which 
are relatively more likely to be unique 
to the group(although it is true that 
sub-groups have their own argot). 
Social disorganization theory and con- 
flict theory diverge somewhat at this 
point, since the former stresses the 
commonness of values held through- 
out the society, whereas conflict theory 
stresses their divergence among the 
different social groups. 


There is another point here at 
which the two theories only apparent- 
ly diverge, but which can be recon- 
ciled when a certain fault in our so- 
ciological theorizing is recognized to 
be a fault. Some of the early sociolo- 
gists, as different among themselves 
as Durkheim and Sumner, tended to 
emphasize the coercive quality of the 
social heritage, probably in order to 
distinguish it sharply from “free” in- 
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dividual motivation. Their definitions 
of such concepts as collective repre- 
sentations and folkways gave the im- 
pression that they were exclusively in 
the realm of the values. They tended 
to ignore the realm of the non-coer- 
cive meanings, which we have also 
considered to be part of the social 
heritage. Now, the social disorganiza- 
tion theorists say that people do not 
agree with one another because they 
do not understand each other, whereas 
the conflict theorists say that people 
usually understand each other well 
enough, but disagree often because 
they do understand the different val- 
ues of each other so well. 


This difference between the theo- 
ries can be reconciled, I believe, if we 
distinguish between the meanings and 
the values. Individuals and groups 
in the society vary in the values they 
hold, but they may still be able to 
understand each other through their 
common meanings. This does not 
mean, however, that all meanings are 
held in common and that all people 
understand each other all the time. 
The general point at which the two 
theories might converge is to recog- 
nize that social problems may emerge 
either when there are opposing values 
between groups or when there are a 
large number of different meanings 
between them. These might be re- 
cognized to be two different orders 
of social problems: one when people 
are not able to act in relation to each 
other because they do not understand 
each other, and the other kind of 
problem arising when people under- 
stand that others are acting on the 
basis of values (interests) opposed to 
their own. 


Both differences of meanings and 
differences of values among indivi- 
duals and among groups in a society 
arise in the same two ways—out of 
the processes of socialization and of 
group differentiation. Socialization is 
a learning process requiring commu- 


nication. We might consider the val- 
ue premise that a social structure is 
defective when it fails to communicate 
all the common meanings of the so- 
ciety to all the individuals in it. (This 
is mot the same thing as a value pre- 
mise which holds that a social struc- 
ture is defective when it fails to in- 
doctrinate all the members with com- 
mon values.) If we accept this value 
premise, we get a category of social 
problems in which either individuals 
or groups have never learned a suf- 
ficient number of the meanings pre- 
valent within a society to enable them 
to communicate effectively and hence 
to function effectively, or else they 
lose the meanings they once learned, 
with the same consequences. This 
situation must be caused by a block- 
age of communication of some sort, 
a failure of an individual or group to 
interact sufficiently with orhers in the 
society to permit them to understand 
the expectations of the other. 


Differences of meanings and values 
also arise out of group differentiation, 
which we have seen is a universal pro- 
cess and which is especially common 
in our society. People come into 
direct interaction with each other on 
the basis of common locality, relation- 
ship, interest, and so on. They develop 
certain unique group meanings, as 
can be observed in a few words of 
special vocabulary or special social 
types, but their differentiation is much 
more likely to be on the basis of val- 
ues. Groups are often formed when 
several individuals find they have cer- 
tain values in common which can 
best be expressed through continued 
interaction, and already formed 
groups develop new values which are 
common only to the individuals who 
continue to stay in the group. Prob- 
ably most of the time the expression 
of these unique group values in no 
way interferes with that of the values 
of other groups. But occasionally they 
do interfere, and then we have a 
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social problem in the form of a con- 
flict. It would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to agree on a value premise 
which would allow sociologists to 
determine which of two sets of op- 
posing values held by two different 
groups is the more correct or desir- 
able one. 


We have come in our analysis to 
the statement that social disorganiza- 
tion theory and conflict theory should 
logically be relevant to two different 
kinds of social problems, one result- 
ing from some defect of communica- 
tion which prevents adequate sociali- 
zation into the common meanings 
found through most of the society, 
and the other resulting from the ex- 
pression of opposing values by dif- 
ferentiated segments of the society. 
What is rejected in this reconciliation 
of the two originally opposed theories 
is that social problems are not to be 
considered as arising alone out of in- 
adequate socialization into common 
values or out of rigid adherence to 
different meanings without also hav- 
ing different values associated with 
these meanings. For the inadequate 
socialization into common meanings 
it seems likely that a value premise 
could be generally agreed on, and the 
basic cause be theoretically eliminated 
once the techniques of better com- 
munication under a great variety of 
circumstances be devised through re- 
search and trial and error. For the 
expression of opposing value, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to for- 
mulate an agreed-upon value premise, 
since we are dealing with the realm of 
values itself and have no scientific 
basis for choosing among them. The 
most that could be agreed on would 
be the value of transforming a violent 
conflict into a non-violent one. The 
question of reduction of group con- 
flicts arising out of different values 
is also a much more difficult one. In 
most cases, the social problems can- 
not be eliminated except through the 
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forcible subordination of one group 
by another. Thus the technique of 
problem reduction that can be de- 
vised, through research or trial-and- 
error, are essentially techniques of 
mediation or compromise and are not 
aimed so much at the elimination of 
conflict as at the prevention of it from 
assuming a violent form or at the 
breaking up of a large conflict into a 
number of smaller ones. 


The problems for sociological re- 
search arising from this theoretical 
orientation have already been hinted 
at. They are: (a) testing to see 
whether given problem situations are 
to be considered a result of inadequate 
communication of social meanings or 
of logical opposition of values; (b) 
devising techniques for socialization 
and meaningful interaction, and test- 
ing the effectiveness of these tech- 
niques in reducing problems resulting 
from inadequate communication; and 
(c) devising techniques of media- 
tion, and testing the effectiveness of 
these techniques in preventing group 
conflict from assuming violent forms. 
The theoretical orientation presented 
can be criticized for taking on too 
value-free a quality with regard to 
group conflict. It can be held that the 
opposition of values between a sub- 
group and the larger society, in which 
the behavioral expression of the sub- 
group’s value is considered a crime by 
the larger society, should be treated 
as subject for elimination rather than 
mediation. The sociologist would thus 
be enjoined, for the purposes of his 
research, to assume the values of the 
larger society and to devise techniques 
for changing opposing values and pre- 
venting their transmission to other 
individuals. 


If we accept the general orientation 
for the study of social problems out- 
lined above, the next step in theory 
construction is to relate to theories of 
communication, socialization, conver- 
sion, and mediation of opposing pow- 
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ers so that specific hypotheses can be 
deduced and tested. The research sug- 
gested would have the character both 
of advancing basic sociological knowl- 
edge and, at the same time, of pro- 
viding the basis for reducing social 
problems. So much empirical study 
has already been devoted to social 
problems that we should go far in our 
understanding and control of these 
problems when we extend suitable 
theory into this study. On the other 
hand, the theory offered may be com- 
pletely useless or even misguiding, 
and after some trials we must be pre- 
pared to modify it drastically or shelve 
it completely. While good theory, 
like good method, is a great asset in 
the study of a significant problem, 
any one theory or method must be 
recognized to be nothing more than 
a tool which is best discarded when it 
does not prove to be as useful as 
some other available one. 
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THE SELF AND THE OTHER: AN EMERGING FIELD 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


FRANCIS E. MERRILL 
Department of Sociology, Dartmouth College 


This paper will explore some of the 
further implications of a shift in so- 
cial problems resulting from recent 
changes in the social climate. An 
earlier paper examined some of the 
general relationships between social 
character and social problems and sug- 
gested that many traditional problems 
are on the way to amelioration and 
eventual solution. (18) Among 
these problems are illiteracy, poverty, 
child labor, unemployment, under- 
nourishment, old-age insecurity, in- 
fant mortality, endemic disease, and 
similar difficulties which have recently 
come within the purview of demo- 
cratic government. These situations 
are by no means completely elimi- 
nated in the United States, much less 
in the underdeveloped parts of the 
world. But the technical knowledge 
and productive capacity to deal con- 
structively with them are part of the 
heritage of modern democratic so- 
cieties. 


In place of these former concerns, 
a new type of problem situation has 
emerged, which likewise reflects a 
particular sociocultural climate with 
its own values and: norms. This is 
the growing preoccupation with what 
might be called “self-other” problems, 
in which individuals and groups are 
concerned with interpersonal relation- 
ships in general and those involving 
the self and the other(s) in particu- 
lar. Central to this preoccupation is 
the social self, as the product of the 
perceived and imagined appraisals of 
others. The investigation of the so- 
cial self was pioneered by Baldwin, 
Cooley, and Dewey and given a sy- 
stematic theoretical structure by Mead. 
Harry Stack Sullivan further devel- 


oped this approach and made it the 
center of his conceptual system and 
therapeutic technique. (27) In the 
present context, however, the self- 
other approach is applied to social 
problems, rather than to psychothera- 


A social problem involves a situa- 
tion, a value, and social action. The 
action is intended to alleviate or elim- 
inate the situation and thereby en- 
hance the value. (19) Problems of 
the self and the other(s) are as cru- 
cial as they are intangible. Status is 
as important as material comfort and 
the deprivation of status as devastat- 
ing as hunger. (16) Technological 
and industrial development may even- 
tually solve such problems as unem- 
ployment, but, for example, self-other 
problems of prejudice remain. Basic 
anxiety is the heritage of the new so- 
cial climate, and the attempt to mini- 
mize this anxiety motivates social 
action. The latter ranges from inform- 
al efforts to win friends and influence 
people to formal attempts to under- 
stand small-group interaction. 


THE SOCIAL SELF 


The social self has been called “a 
subject which is its own object.” 
Each person loves himself, hates him- 
self, praises himself, blames himself, 
and punishes himself. Both the sub- 
ject and the object of these verbs are 
the self. Motivation for this action is 
in large part derived from others, as 
each projects himself into the minds 
of others and takes their role toward 
himself. The social self thus arises 
in interaction with others, as the in- 
‘dividual looks at himself through 
others’ eyes. He feels happy or sad as 
he evokes praise or blame from those 
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whose roles he takes in his imagina- 
tion. In so doing, he develops self- at- 
titudes, which range from blissful self- 
love to extreme self-denigration. The 
sources of these attitudes are the “sig- 
nificant others” in his environment, 
whose opinions about him matter very 
much. (17) 


The social self has been viewed in 
terms of the pronouns “I” and me.” 
The former is the subject of the self- 
attitudes, the latter their object. The 
“I” is the active part of the self, 
whereas the “me” reflects the attitudes 
of others. These elements are in con- 
stant interaction and give rise to what 
Sullivan has termed the “good-me” 
and the “bad-me.” The former is the 
part of the self which reflects affec- 
tion, tenderness, and generally plea- 
sant treatment from others. The latter 
reflects dissatisfaction and anxiety 
arising from lack of affection and ap- 
proval by the “significant others.” 
People try to avoid thinking and talk. 
ing about the “bad-me,” because it 
makes them anxious and unhappy to 
do so. They prefer to think about the 
“good-me,” because this gives them 
pleasure and generally enhances their 
self-feeling. (27, pp. 161-162) 


Both the “good-me” and the “bad- 
me” reflect the actual or imputed 
judgments of others. The nature of 
the social self therefore predisposes the 
person to a concern with these “re- 
flected appraisals.” In Mead’s words: 


The individual . . . enters his own 
experience as a self or individual . . . 
only insofar as he first becomes an 
object to himself . . . and he be- 
comes an object to himself only by 
taking the attitudes of other indivi- 
duals toward himself within a so- 
cial environment . . . in which both 
he and they are involved. (17, p. 
138) 


Under these conditions, the individ- 
ual tries to maximize the “good-me” 
and minimize the “bad-me.” Com- 


parative inability to reach this goal, 
together with anxiety concerning the 
judgments of others, generates social 
problems of the self-other type. The 
individual does not receive as much 
love, affection, understanding, accept- 
ance, or status as he has learned to 
expect. He desires more of these in- 
tangible but vital values so that he 
may incorporate them into his social 
self. He is somewhat like Green’s 
unhappy middle-class male child, who 
has been reared in an atmosphere of 
comforting security and (sometimes) 
suffocating affection and is thence- 
forth unable to recapture this infantile 
paradise. (12) Self-other problems are 
thus literally social problems, rather 
than economic, political, or moral 
problems. As people “take each other 
into account” (5) and view them- 
selves through the eyes of others, they 
are acting in a specifically social fash- 
ion. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND 
SELF-OTHER PROBLEMS 


Social problems reflect social struc- 
ture. As the patterned behavior of so- 
ciety has changed, the problems have 
changed accordingly, albeit with a 
time lag. Some of the traditional so- 
cial problems reflected an economy of 
scarcity, in which technological know- 
ledge, productive capacity, and dis- 
tributive organization were inade- 
quate. As suggested elsewhere, many of 
those problems are giving way before 
expanding industrial facilities. Other 
traditional social problems involved 
conflicts in social values. The way of 
life of the Old South incorporates 
values which are not the same as 
those of the American creed. (21) 
Similarly, value conflicts are at the 
heart of such problems as child labor, 
slum clearance, sexual laxity, and 
divorce. 


Each society has its own structure 
and its own accompanying problems. 
The present article suggests that social 
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problems of the self-other type are 
emerging as increasingly important 
in American society. Among the 
structural factors responsible for this 
trend are the following: 


Achieved status. The emphasis in 
our society upon achieved, as contras- 
ted to ascribed, status needs no docu- 
mentation. In an earlier day, achieve- 
ment was gained by physical activity, 
whether clearing a wilderness, build- 
ing a factory, or constructing a rail- 
road. Although these activities actual- 
ly required cooperation with others, 
the individual could entertain the il- 
lusion that he was acting as an inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient individual. 
Under present conditions, this illu- 
sion is no longer possible. In the 
bureaucratic structure of the large 
corporation, each man is at the mercy 
of his fellows, a fact of which he is 
acutely aware. From the moment he 
enters the bank, the railroad, or the 
plant, the aspiring young man is con- 
stantly taking the roles of others and 
viewing himself through their eyes. 


Social mobility. In his movements 
up (or down) the status ladder, the 
individual is continually conscious of 
the attitudes of others toward him- 
self. The “empathic responses” (7) 
are at a premium, and the person who 
is deficient in the ability to take the 
role of the other is at a disadvantage. 
Both those going up and those going 
down derive their self-attitudes from 
the reflected appraisals of others. 
These self-attitudes tend to determine 
their attitudes coward the world in 
general. In their study of intolerance 
among veterans of World War II, 
Bettelheim and Janowitz discovered 
that men who were losing status were 
much more prejudiced than those who 
were either gaining status or staying 
in the same place. (4) 


Competition. In societies which 
emphasize peaceful cooperation, the 
individual is presumably not so aware 
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of other selves in opposition to him- 
self. (3) But the pervasive emphasis 
in our society upon competition for 
scarce goals means that self-appraisal 
is dependent upon competitive suc- 
cess, which in turn directly affects the 
attitudes of others. Money is the most 
important of these goals, and the sta- 
tus of the breadwinner is dependent 
upon his skill and acumen in this re- 
spect. Individuals also compete for 
status, love, and prestige, which can 
be gained only from others. Attitudes 
of others toward the self thus enter 
into many relationships which are ar- 
ranged by custom in other societies. 
Manipulation of others is another ele- 
ment in competitive interaction, and 
here again each person is made aware 
of other selves and his own in relation 
to them. He must take others con- 
sciously into account, which increases 
his awareness of self-other relation- 
ships. The more bitter the competi- 
tion, the more aware he is. 


Class differentials. In their study 
of communication differences between 
classes, Schatzman and Strauss found 
that the lower class showed a deficien- 
cy in the ability to take the role of 
the other. Persons on this social level 
communicated with others in terms 
interesting and significant only to 
themselves, rather than to their lis- 
teners, who were middle-class. (24) 
In another study, class differences ap- 
peared in the tendency to blame, cen- 
sure, and otherwise act aggressively 
toward the self. Middle-class persons 
indicated a strong degree of self-ag- 
gression, which appeared as self-dis- 
cipline, self-blame, and even self- 
hatred. In contrast, lower-class per- 
sons directed their aggressions against 
others. (15) A society with middle- 
class values would thus presumably 
be. more concerned with self-other 
relationships than one where either 
lower-class or upper-class values pre- 
dominated. 


Mass media. \n their depiction of 
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“personalities” and celebrities, the 
mass media make private emotions 
and self-conceptions a matter of pub- 
lic interest. The movies, radio, tele- 
vision, and the mass-circulation ma- 
gazines are concerned, in one way or 
another, with the glorification of the 
self as seen through the eyes of others. 
In this case, the “others” comprise the 
bulk of the reading, listening, and 
viewing population. The love-life 
of a prominent movie actress becomes 
a matter of national importance, and 
millions of persons rapturously identi- 
fy themselves with her. Interpersonal 
relations become vitally important and 
adolescents of both sexes and all ages 
view their own self-other problems as 
crucial. The mass media depict inter- 
personal situations because of the in- 
formal taboo against “controversial” 
topics, such as politics, religion, prej- 
udice, or power. The least common 
denominator is the problem theme 
which stresses the self and the other. 


TYPES OF SELF-OTHER PROBLEMS 


Problems of the self and the other 
are thus intensified by the nature of 
the culture and the social structure. 
In one sense, these relationships are 
basic in amy social setting, in that the 
social self is necessarily the product of 
the reflected appraisals of others. 
(20) Under present conditions, how- 
ever, this situation has been intensi- 
fied by the emphasis upon these re- 
lationships and the corresponding in- 
dividual self-consciousness. Examples 
of these emerging social problems 
have been anticipated in the forego- 
ing discussion; they may now be dis- 
cussed in more detail. 


Role-playing. A generic problem of 
a self-conscious society is the inability 
of the individual to play the roles ex- 
pected of him. Social roles are an in- 
tegral part of the social self, and self- 
feeling reflects the ability to fulfill 
the expectations of one’s roles. The 
more complex the society, the more 
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difficult this feat becomes. The per- 
son who is chronically anxious about 
his role-playing ability (as distin- 
guished from his role-taking ability) 
is often inadequate in the perform- 
ance of a role, which further increases 
his anxiety. He thus becomes prey, 
in Sullivan’s words, to an “anticipated 
unfavorable appraisal of one’s cur- 
rent activity by someone whose opin- 
ion is significant.” (27, p. 113) This 
is an interpersonal, rather than an in- 
dividual, situation, inasmuch as both 
the conception of the role and the 
sense of adequacy (or inadequacy) 
in playing it come from other persons. 
Failure in role-playing may cause the 
individual to distrust his status, his 
motives, his fellows, and, hence, him- 
self. Many of the most pressing pro- 
blems of the present society derive 
from role-failure. These roles include 
those of parent and child, peer-group 
member, adolescent, lover, mistress, 
husband, wife, group member, and 
“100 per cent American.” 


Parent-child relationships. In an 
earlier generation, parents were pri- 
marily concerned with the physical 
safety, material comfort, and intel- 
lectual development of their children. 
For all practical purposes, these mat- 
ters are no longer of immediate con- 
cern, because they are substantially 
under control; infant mortality, child- 
hood disease, and material depriva- 
tion have been alleviated or virtually 
eliminated. In this self-conscious gen- 
eration, however, parents are increas- 
ingly aware of the impact of their 
own personalities upon those of their 
children. Permissive or nonpermis- 
sive training, methods of discipline, 
relations with other children, and de- 
monstrations of affection are still vital 
questions. 


Peer-group acceptance. In his re- 
lations with the peer-group, the child 
is first introduced to self-other pro- 
blems in all their stark reality. In the 
peer-group, from an early age through 
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high school and college, the interac- 
tionist conception of the self is per- 
haps more clearly demonstrated than 
in any other context. (14) The child 
is soon made aware of the attitudes of 
his peers toward himself, and these 
attitudes are often brutally expressed 
with no effort to soften the blow. 
Parents and siblings are ordinarily 
restrained by affection, custom, and 
ingroup loyalty from expressing their 
true feelings toward the child. Not 
so his peer-group. Acceptance by this 
body is vital to self-respect, and status 
is made very clear. The child is pro- 
vided with a virtual running market 
report on his status. The peer-group 
reaches its greatest influence during 
adolescence, when the child is trying 
to break away from his parents and 
has not yet attained adult status. In 
his marginal world, the adolescent 
looks largely to his peers for guidance, 
moral support, and self-realization. 


(23) 


Dating. Dating is a competitive 
game, in which the winner is “loved” 
because he is successful and success- 
ful because he is “loved.” (11) Boys 
and girls who are in demand as dates 
have prima facie evidence of their 
acceptance. High self-appraisal fol- 
lows such acceptance and low self- 
feelings accompany a failure in this 
respect. Nothing succeeds like success, 
and an initial convergence of favorable 
self-judgments is prolonged into sub- 
sequent relationships with the op- 
posite sex. The practice of “going 
steady” at an early age is a cautious 
attempt (which has become increas- 
ingly structured) to insure the adoles- 
cent of at least a modicum of success 
in dating. Boys and girls who are 
going steady are always assured of a 
date and need not run the risk of 
rejection. 


Love and marriage. Closely related 
to self-other problems of dating are 
those of love and marriage. In both 
cases, the self is bolstered by the af- 
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fectionate responses of another. When 
one is loved, he feels that he is a bet- 
ter person than before and is cor- 
respondingly grateful to the other 
for thus bolstering his self-attitudes. 
Lovers enhance each others’ self-feel- 
ings, a process which may continue 
throughout their lives. Conversely, 
those who are unilaterally in love 
suffer an impairment in self-attitudes 
and self-respect. (2) Romantic love 
as a prelude to marriage is one form 
of this desire for self-approval. Lost 
or frustrated love after marriage is a 
major self-other problem. 


Conformity and nonconformity. In 
a stable society, adaptation to group 
demands is comparatively spontaneous 
and unreflecting. The members have 
the same general cultural patterns and 
are not comsciously concerned with 
conformity. In a heterogeneous so- 
ciety, conceptions of the self require 
a more deliberate and self-conscious 
adjustment to the group. The mobile 
population is so large that, in many 
urban neighborhoods, a large propor- 
tion of the residents are and will con- 
tinue to be “strangers” to each other. 
(13) This is as true in middle-class 
suburbs as in lower-class slums. Ac- 
ceptance requires (or is believed to 
require) a strong conformity to the 
superficial patterns of the mass cul- 
ture. Those who conform will pre- 
sumably be accepted, and those who 
do not, will not. This emphasis upon 
conformity has a stifling effect upon 
the society and increases intolerance 
on the part of those who are uneduca- 
ted and provincial. (25) The most 
pressing future social problems will 
involve acceptance of the individual 
by the group. 


_ Mimority-group status. The pro- 
blem of minority-group status has 
ramifications ranging from the mar- 
ginal status of some third-generation 
Americans (1) to overt ethnic and 
racial discrimination. In each case, a 
self-constituted ingroup rejects a de- 
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signated outgroup, with resultant im- 
pairment of self-feelings. Members 
of minority groups view themselves 
through the eyes of the majority, inas- 
much as the latter, by definition, dom- 
inate the society and impose their de- 
finitions upon it. The Negro in Amer- 
ica has for generations viewed his 
social self in terms of the white man’s 
appraisal. The practice of segrega- 
tion—whether formal or informal, 
legal or illegal, overt or covert—reacts 
negatively upon the self-attitudes of 
the segregated individual. (6) The 
member of the majority group who 
holds a violent prejudice is himself 
marked by insecurity and self-hatred. 
His own self-feelings form the basis 
for his hatred of the minority group. 
(10) In the resulting deprivation of 
status, the self-feeling of the minority 
group suffers accordingly. This situa- 
tion constitutes perhaps the most 
widespread and corrosive social prob- 
lem of our society. 


SOCIAL ACTION AND 
SELF-OTHER PROBLEMS 


Social problems are believed ca- 
pable of solution by human action, 
whether or not any solution has de- 
monstrably been reached. Many of 
the problems of an earlier day are in 
a fair way to ultimate elimination in 
the United States, although not yet 
in the rest of the world. Problems of 
the self and the other, however, are 
infinitely more difficult, if indeed they 
can ever be “solved” in any meaning- 
ful sense. Love, happiness, acceptance, 
and the rest are “infinite” values, 
which cannot be gained once and for 
all, as many of the “old-fashioned” 
material values can. The quest for self- 
other values is a never-ending one, 
and the related problems can perhaps 
never be completely “solved.” 


But this does not keep people from 
trying. A basic goal of the individual, 
in this or any other society, is to gain 
status from his fellows and, through 
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reflected self-appraisals, enhance his 
own self-feelings. In our society, as 
noted, this process is more self-con- 
scious and contrived. From play- 
group to the board of directors, the 
individual spends much of his energy 
in the sedulous cultivation of his 
social self. 


Each individual works in a number 
of ways to solve this problem to his 
own satisfaction. The methods may 
be classified into two general types: 
common-sense action and _ scientific 
action. This distinction is clearly not 
absolute and considerable overlapping 
is apparent. But approaches to prob- 
lems of the self and the other take two 
basic forms—the one spontaneous and 
empirical, the other derived from the 
sciences of human behavior. 


Common-sense action. In his ef- 
forts to solve problems of the self and 
the other, the individual engages in a 
variety of activities, some deliberate 
and conscious and others spontaneous 
and haphazard. The reflected nature 
of the self provides the rationale be- 
hind efforts to “win friends and in- 
fluence people,” to sell oneself, to 
make oneself the center of group at- 
tention, to call the attention of the 
boss (or the boss’ daughter) to one’s 
qualifications, to be “popular” with 
the boys (or the girls), to be a charm- 
ing and knowledgeable hostess, and 
to excel in the leisure arts of an in- 
creasingly leisure-conscious society. The 
individual is no longer judged by his 
ability as a producer but by his know- 
ledge and skill as a consumer. Leisure 
is an important consumption com- 
modity, and this consumption requires 
considerable savoir faire and savow 
vwre. (22) 


Problems of the self and the other 
are at the heart of much of modern 
advertising copy. The unhappy per- 
son who is afflicted with halitosis, 
dandruff, body odor, or dishpan hands 
is continually exhorted (a) to beware 
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of his self-image, and (b) to do some- 
thing about it. Men are reminded 
that they must dress for other men as 
well as for women, if they are to re- 
tain their male self-image. Women 
need little urging to accept their obli- 
gation to look attractive, seductive, or 
smart, depending upon the time and 
circumstance. The buyer of a Cadil- 
lac is happily secure in the knowledge 
that he owns a prominent status- 
symbol, and prospective owners are 
lured in the same way. Other automo- 
biles are made to look as much like a 
Cadillac as possible, so that their 
owners may bask in this reflected 
glory. 


In the field of industrial relations, 
much “personnel” work is devoted to 
individual adjustment to the group 
and hence to bolstering the worker's 
self-feeling. In this endeavor, the per- 
sonnel director makes use of some of 
the insights of applied psychology, 
but his efforts are still largely com- 
mon-sense. The satisfied worker is 
presumably the efficient worker, and 
one way to bring about satisfaction is 
to make him happy about his role in 
the production process. Although re- 
cent research has questioned this all- 
out self-identification with the job, 
most programs still act as if a strong 
self-involvement were a vital pre- 
requisite to industrial efficiency. (8) 


Scientific action. Much of the work 
in the behavioral sciences involves, 
directly or indirectly, social action to- 
ward the amelioration of self-other 
problems. To be sure, most scientific 
work is geared to the understanding of 
interpersonal relations rather than to 
the application of this knowledge to 
self-other problems. At some point, 
however, the ordered knowledge will 
presumably be applied to the basic 
values of society. Science has a reason 
for being that is more than idle curi- 
osity, however remote this reason may 
be from the day-to-day processes of 
scientific investigation. In their ef- 
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forts to appear “scientific,” the be- 
havioral sciences have protested too 
much their indifference to human 
values and goals. The older sciences 
have no such compulsion to declare 
themselves remote from all considera- 
tion, proximate or remote, of human 
welfare. 


Whether they like it or not, there- 
fore, the researches of the “pure” 
scientists in the behavioral area will 
be applied to the enhancement of so- 
cial values. One of these values is the 
social self. Among the specific sub- 
ject matters related to ordered know- 
ledge of self-other relationships are 
the following: (a) the study of so- 
cial interaction in the small group; 
(b) investigations subsumed under 
the general title of sociometry; (c) 
empirical work cu dating among 
high-school and college students; (d) 
the study of the personality needs, 
both conscious and unconscious, that 
determine marital choice; (e) the ex- 
tensive research in child psychology; 
(f) the investigation of interpersonal 
relations in marriage and the family; 
(g) the study of the relationships 
between culture and personality; (h) 
the study of social stratification; (i) 
the analysis of minority-group rela- 
tionships; and (j) the study of ethnic, 
religious, and racial prejudice. 


These fields of scientific investiga- 
tion are by no means concerned exclu- 
sively with problems of the self and 
the other. But they all bear upon this 
field in one way or another. The 
most direct use of this information is 
made by psychiatrists and case work- 
ers, who are concerned directly with 
strengthening and rehabilitating in- 
dividual self-feelings in an increasing- 
_ly self-conscious society. Marriage 
counselors, clinical psychologists, cler- 
gymen, teachers, doctors, and lawyers 
are likewise called upon to deal with 
self-other problems with or without 
the knowledge derived from the above 
scientific disciplines. 
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In final analysis, however, thera- 
peutic activities involve skills 
and insights which are related only 
indirectly to applied science. Those 
who deal with the social self require 
temperamental qualities which cannot 
be transferred. Compassion, insight, 
empathy, and the ability to take the 
role of the other are at least partially 
genetic, although they may be en- 
hanced by scientific training. (9) 
These practitioners will need all the 
help they can get. Ordered scientific 
knowledge will be increasingly in de- 
mand in the decades to come. In his 
search for self-fulfillment, man is faced 
with new and baffling social problems 
of the self and the other. 
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AMERICAN AND SOVIET SCIENTIFIC POTENTIAL 
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“When the war was over” .. . re- 
marked Nikita Kruschev on December 
6, 1955, in a speech at Rangoon Univer- 
sity, “I, a former miner, entered a work- 
ers’ faculty. At the time I was not so 
young as you who are now sitting in 
front of me. I was already 27. We 
studied diligently, doing our best to 
acquire sound knowledge. That was 
what the great Lenin urged us to do. 
... And now public education in our 
country is so widespread that there are 
literally tens of millions of people 
studying. The establishments of higher 
education alone have an enrollment of 
well over one million... In the course 
of a mere 38 years of Soviet power, 
our country — the onetime backward 
Russia—has become a country where 
there is no illiteracy. Every year the 
Soviet Union’s higher educational in- 
stitutions train many more engineers, 
agronomists, and other specialists than 
does the United States of America.” 


(29) 


This proud boast so characteristic of 
the Russians in general and Kruschev 
in particular has been in recent years 
echoed all over the free world. In 1947 
in England, to quote some examples, 
Sir Eric Ashby’s book, Scientists in 
Russia (1), pointed to the impending 
era of Soviet expansion in scientific 
manpower. Last year in the United 
States, Nicholas DeWitt’s Soviet Pro- 
fessional Manpower (10) supplied 
credible statistics to show that this era 
is almost upon us. A host of recent 
travellers reported that the Soviet 
schools supply an increasing and an 
increasingly sound scientific training to 
a widening range of pupils. A verit- 
able outburst of speeches and articles— 
in the United States from Lewis Strauss 
and Admiral Rickover (37) to Senator 
Benton (3), in England from Sir Win- 


ston Churchill (6) and Sir Solly Zuck- 
erman (40) to Lord Simon (35)— 
have pointed out, the urgent need for 
scientific expansion which the countries 
of the West face, in particular when 
confronted with the Russian situation. 


This urgency has had an unfortunate 
if not altogether unexpected effect. It 
prompted many people to review with 
anxiety the effectivness of free Western 
schools as compared with their con- 
trolled Soviet competitors. In the 
United States it resulted in the criticism 
of the public schools and their staffs, 
and in a wave of hostility to educa- 
tional programs which, in their concern 
for the needs of all pupils, have aban- 
doned the formalistic, disciplinarian, 
subject-centered type of instruction. 


But to urge the need for increased 
scientific manpower is one thing; to 
blame the schools for not having done 
so already, quite another. The latter 
judgment involves a comparison of two 
school systems, and such comparison 
cannot be meaningful if one merely 
glances at the respective statistics and 
curricula. To do so is to ignore the 
methods of comparative education, the 
little known but increasingly valid dis- 
cipline which, at least since the days of 
Isaac Kandel (21), postulated the in- 
adequacy of a mere comparison of edu- 
cational data. One needs, of course, to 
compare educational information, but 
over and above, one needs to apply to 
it the educationally relevant insights 
from other social disciplines. To under- 
stand the role of the educational sy- 
stem one must study its foundations in 
society. Neither fair judgment nor a 
legitimate guide to the direction which 


~ the American schools are to take can 


be derived from Soviet examples until 
a careful comparison not only of 
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schools but also of all other circum- 
stances has been cautiously attempted. 
This is the basic premise of compara- 
tive education and the main purpose 
of this paper. By first examining the 
relevant educational circumstances and 
then placing them in the social setting 
outside of which they cannot be adequ- 
ately appraised, it is hoped not only to 
demonstrate the methods of the dis- 
cipline, but also to point out how mis- 
leading must be the comparisons that 
presume to ignore it. 


If one attempts to examine only the 
bare facts of education, there is no 
question that, in comparison with 
the American educational program, 
the Soviet program appears to be 
more substantial. William Johnson 
has pointed out (19) that the Soviet 
school practice has been largely 
dominated by the Tsarist, elitist and 
conservative academic traditions. Ruth 
Widmayer (39) has further described 
the retreat of the Soviet school to 
formalization after the “complex 
themes” of the progressive twenties. 
George Counts and Nucia Lodge bear 
witness to the monolithic ideological 
atmosphere in which the Soviet child- 
ren are raised. (9) 


The Soviet system thus has esta- 
blished most opportune conditions 
for taking its youth wherever it wants 
to take them. The combination of 
tradition, ideology, subject matter and 
the promise of a career operates as 
severe brake upon the normal exuber- 
ance and indecision of the young. It 
is interesting that the classic Pedagogi- 
ka, by B. P. Jesipov and N. K. Gon- 
charov (18), republished in 1950, 
pays very little attention to science 
education. Yet, the requirements of 
the Soviet economy are such that the 
official policy lays a heavy emphasis 
on leading the young in that direction. 
Eleanor Lowman points out that in 
Soviet schools humanities and social 
studies occupy as of now some 47 per 
cent of the program. (26) With six 


per cent for physical education, and 
the curtailment of Marxian teaching 
in accordance with recent shifts, 
science training occupies the chief 
place in the curriculum. The Soviet 
students take five years of physics, 
five of biology, ten of mathematics, 
including algebra, geometry and tri- 
gonometry, while less than a third of 
approximately the same number of 
students in the United States has had 
a year in chemistry, about a fourth, 
a year in physics; less than a seventh, 
any advanced mathematics. Luigi Vol- 
picelli cautions us by quoting Soviet 
authorities that the science program 
of the Soviet school is much too theo- 
retical and that a great number of 
teachers are poorly prepared to guide 
their students effectively. (38) But 
recent data suggest that new “practical 
study groups” have been introduced 
for two hours each week in ten year 
schools and that no less than 60 per- 
cent of science graduates will be 
directed by the universities into teach- 
ing. (26, pp. 50-51) The accounts of 
travellers testify uniformly that they 
were given leave to observe what 
they wanted, and that they have found 
teachers and pupils serious, dedicated 
and well equipped in science materials 
and laboratories. 


Soviet education, according to these 
accounts, seems to be much superior 
to the American educational system. 
Writing in the Columbia Spectator in 
October, 1955, Laurence Orloff points 
out, as so many others have done, our 
shortages in qualified science teachers, 
the sharp decline in the study of high 
school science, improper career guid- 
ance by the schools, and the draft laws 
“which snatch potential scientists 
from the welcoming bosom of the 
graduate schools.” (30) 


Various reasons are given for this 
condition. Some, like Joseph Krutch, 
blame mass education. (24) Others 
see the reason in the attractions of 
liberal arts in which more than half 
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of American students major. But the 
technical colleges led by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, are 
busily enlarging their liberal arts of- 
ferings, and general education courses 
are everywhere mushrooming. 


One frequently hears the state- 
ment that the superiority of the So- 
viet schools is attained in spite of 
their intake being like ours universal, 
and that this superiority is due to the 
stringent controls by whijch the 
schools are run. Thus it is said that 
the claim of some of our educators 
that mass education must mean lower 
standards has been proven false, and 
that the clue to its improvement lies 
in the increased controls in the 
schools. 


But neither of these two deductions 
derive from acceptable premises. Only 
since 1949 has the Soviet Union 
claimed officially universal availability 
of seven year education, and only in 
five years does it hope to attain uni- 
versal ten year education. There is 
some evidence to doubt whether even 
the first claim has been universally 
true and whether rural youth in the 
remoter regions go now much beyond 
the four-year school. (10, pp. 60-61) 
There is even more doubt that the 
ten year school plans will mature by 
1960, if ever. With 93 per cent of 
youth at school at the age of 14, and 
61 per cent at the age of 17, to use 
President Conant’s figures (8), the 
United States is enormously ahead of 
the Soviet figures. It is to be doubted 
whether more than 90 per cent of the 
Soviet youth are now at school at the 
age of 14. (The 1939 figure was 
72 per cent.) In regard to graduation 
from the ten-year school, one finds 
that “until 1954, substantially less 
than 10 per cent of the pertinent age 
group completed Soviet primary and 
secondary schools.” (10, pp. 49-62) 
We are thus contrasting as we usually 
do when we compare European and 
American education, an elite second- 


ary school system with a universal 
system, a comparison in which the 
latter can never show to advantage. 
One must compare the total of the 
Soviet ten year school system with 
the best part of our own system to 
reach some equivalence. If and when 
the Soviet school does become uni- 
versal, it will be interesting to see 
what will happen to its exacting stand- 
ards. E. Koutaissoff predicts in Soviet 
Studies for 1953 that not only will 
teachers “who suffer themselves from 
the verbalism of their earlier train- 
ing” have to be retained, but also 
that the secondary schools “will have 
to be extended by another year (i. e., 
from a ten-year to an eleven-year 
course for pupils aged 7-18) or the 
theoretical standards brought down, 
or some subjects eliminated.” (23) 


The matter of compulsion in Soviet 
Union has also been overstressed. 
Even had there been no official pres- 
sure in favor of the sciences, evidence 
in the files of the Harvard Refugee 
Project on the Soviet Social System 
indicates that in the atmosphere of 
political insecurity such as Russia has 
been through, the sciences, the “safe” 
subjects, attract an overwhelming ma- 
jority of students. Without direction, 
the pressure for admission to science 
faculties continues to exceed several 
times the corresponding applications 
in humanities, the subject with the 
unhappy tradition of recantations and 
purges. Sciences also offer in an ex- 
amination oriented system less chance 
that one’s grades will depend on the 
personal valuation of the grader. 
Cases of suits against professors for 
reputedly wrong grading have not 
been infrequent. An interest in 
science, finally, not only afforded more 
opportunity for final employment and 
advancement but also broadened the 
scope for student part-time employ- 
ment in a system where the failure to 
attain a required grade meant until now 
the suspension of the stipend. Thus, 
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controls by themselves are not a suffi- 
cient explanation of the Soviet succes- 
ses. If there are powerful official incen- 
tives, there are also powerful unof- 
ficial incentives to make science the 
major area of concentration in Soviet 
education. 


Both types of incentives are re- 
flected in the figures of the output of 
scientists, some of which are of du- 
bious quality. What for instance is 
the meaning of Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert’s assertion that between 1928 and 
1954 the Soviets graduated 682,000 
scientists, while the United States, 
only 480,000? (22) What were the 
relative figures in 1928 to begin with? 
What are they now? What was and is 
likely to be annual rate of their 
growth? I find Nicholas DeWitt’s 
data in Soviet Professional Manpower 
(10) to be the only really reliable 
and carefully assembled statistics. 
“Higher education is undoubtedly 
more accessible in the United States 
than in the Soviet Union,” writes De- 
Witt. “In 1953 the United States had 
about 5,800,000 persons with com- 
pleted higher education . . . The Soviet 
Union had roughly two million per- 
sons . . . However, im applied scien- 
tific fields—such as engineering, agri- 
culture, medicine — the number of 
Soviet professionals . . . was about 
equal or somewhat above the number 

in the United States.” In 1953, 
against Soviet 500,000 engineers we 
had 530,000 engineers. Against Soviet 
280,000 physicians, we had 195,000 
physicians. Against Soviet 20,000 
dentists, we had 90,000 dentists. 
Against Soviet 170,000 agriculturists, 
we had 150,000. Against Soviet two 
million teachers, we had 1,400,000. 
Against Soviet 90,000 college teachers, 
we had 210,000. Throughout, the fig- 
ures tip sometimes one way and some- 
times the other. Although the Soviet 
annual losses of personnel are smaller, 
and the additions of technical person- 
nel are larger than ours, the total pro- 


fessional yearly additions are still 
larger in the United States. In a per- 
fectly balanced conclusion DeWitt 
sums up his finding: 

During the last two and a half de- 
cades the Soviet Union has made en- 
ormous strides . . . As a result of its 
efforts, it has reached a position of close 
equivalence with or even slight numer- 
ical supremacy over the United States 
as far as the supply of trained man- 
power is concerned. The Soviet effort 
continues. Our own policies in the field 
of education and in regard to specialized 
manpower resources will decide whether 
within the next decade or so the scales 
will be tipped off balance. (10, pp. 255- 
257) 


Where, in all this account, is there 
evidence of the overwhelming Soviet 
superiority over us that has been so 
often deduced from this report? 


It must be remembered that these 
figures stem from Soviet statistics 
which are famous for not publishing 
what might put the system in an un- 
favorable light. For instance, figures 
for students taking extension courses, 
DeWitt reports (10, p, 259), are 
added to the total of university stu- 
dents. Many other figures are merely 
estimates derived from incomplete 
and outdated statistics. In spite of 
his careful checking, there is no way 
of telling just where fact ends, and 
fancy begins. It must also be remem- 
bered that these figures are adjusted 
neither for the larger Soviet popula- 
tion nor for their larger scientific 
needs. The recruitment of students 
from and for 160 million people can- 
not be expected to “equal” in numbers 
the recruitment in a population of 
200 million people. To build up a 
backward country surely requires a 
different science force than to run a 
highly advanced one. Furthermore, 
our millions of art graduates have no 
counterpart whatsoever in the Soviet 
system. Their state educated and paid 
doctors naturally will exceed the num- 
bers of our free profession, whose 
standards are reported to be much 
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higher. The fact remains, however, 
that the Soviet Union by its own ef- 
forts has raised itself to the level of 
our potential in half the time required 
by us. As figures provided by G. R. 
Barker make evident, Russia has ex- 
ceeded by far all other countries out- 
side of the United States. (2) 


Here purely educational compari- 
son ends. The examination of the 
subject matter and of students num- 
bers does not as yet support the view 
that the Soviet educational system as 
a whole, though impressive, is vastly 
superior to the American and that its 
future potentialities are so much 
greater. But the methods of compara- 
tive education cannot be satisfied with 
purely educational data. One must 
turn for further light to related so- 
cial sciences and to bring their full 
forces to bear upon the analysis. In 
short, the task of comparative educa- 
tion is to discover whether the non- 
educational circumstances make the 
educational picture count. 


Thus several qualifications must be 
added to the picture as presented. For 
the first one we turn to sociology. In 
the presentation and prognosis of the 
scientific developments in education 
we disregarded completely the signi- 
ficance of selectivity. If the problem 
of shortages of the scientists were 
simply a matter of supply of fully 
trained college graduates, and if the 
market for such graduates were to ex- 
pand in keeping with the output, 
there would be no problem. In reality, 
however, social considerations and 
tensions significantly complicate the 
issue. The school, as Alex Inkeles has 
pointed out in a classic article on so- 
cial mobility in the U. S. S. R. (16), 
is almost the sole vehicle of social ad- 
vancement. It combs the country 
thoroughly for the most outstanding 
talent available, thus arousing many 
hopes in those accepted (and engen- 
dering frustrations in those rejected). 
Those who stay within the school sy- 
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stem after the first four, and certainly 
after seven years expect to get through 
it all the way. But in fact as DeWitt’s 
figures so dramatically point out, a 
stringent “weeding out” process oc- 
curs at every level. In 1954, less than 
126 out of 1000 children who started 
in the ten year program succeeded in 
graduating from it. (10, p. 50) Pro- 
motions to higher grades, and more 
advanced types of schools, are reg- 
ulated by severely competitive ex- 
aminations. Admission to the univer- 
sities is almost completely subject 
to them, with the exception of the 
most outstanding students, the of- 
lichnicki. Exemption from military 
draft rewards those who have made 
the college grade. Between 1941 and 
1956 when the stipends instead of 
free tuition were in force, the neces- 
sity of producing top grades was a 
sine qua non of their tenure. 


The Soviet system though univer- 
salist at the base, does in fact sponsor 
a ruthless form of intellectual elitism. 
Hitherto, this elitism operated under 
the motto of “let best brains win.” 
The connotation implied social justice, 
and the flavor of best helping the 
socialist construction. Recent evi- 
dence, however, points out that the 
system is closing up. Robert Feldmes- 
ser in his article, “The Persistence of 
Status Advantage,” (14), brought out 
clearly that the chances of acquiring 
social status are correlated with the 
status of one’s parents, even though 
education remains the sole channel of 
advancement. Hugh Seton-Watson 
(33) and E. H. Carr (5) in England, 
the Fortune survey (36), and Harry 
Schwartz (32) in the United States, 
all elaborated the emergence of the 
new social hierarchy in Russia. It 
appears according to a recent article 
by Alex Inkeles and Peter Rossi (17), 
that even occupational distance in the 
Soviet Union is virtually identical 
with that of the United States, Great 
Britian, Japan, New Zealand and 
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Germany in spite of significant cul- 
tural and social variations. For the 
first time in Soviet educational his- 
story there appear in school the child- 
ren of intellectuals, with their super- 
ior culture and polish, superior in- 
come, snobbery in clothes, and a some- 
what more cynical attitude towards 
the regime. Already before the war 
some 50 per cent of university stu- 
dents were children of non-manual 
workers who represented only 20 per 
cent of the labor force. (15) The 
pressure of successful parents to se- 
cure for their children preferential 
advantages has further taken shape 
now, in last year’s Kruschev-announce- 
ment of the creation of the elite 
boarding schools for the new Soviet 
well-to-do, with specially elaborate 
educational arrangements. (31) 


These changes are most significant 
for the future supply of scientists. It is 
to be expected that, faced with the 
closing of the system, the less priv- 
ileged classes, now alerted both to the 
cultural and the social value of educa- 
tion will continue to demand a fair 
share of opportunity. At the same 
time as the top level fills up more and 
more with the children of the elite, 
the regime will look to the masses 
less and less for its top ranking 
scientists, and more and more for the 
middle and foreman rankings of tech- 
nicians. Already Eleanor Lowman has 
reported that Bulganin declared the 
point of saturation for engineers to 
have been reached and urged staffing 
of lower technical levels. (26, p. 51) 
Such change in direction would be 
possible only if the Soviet schools fol- 
low in the path of the American 
high schools, and if they educate up 
to the age of eighteen without their 
present college, or semi-college, orien- 
tation. 


Some movement in this direction 
is already evident. W. W. Kulski des- 
cribes the operation of the drafts into 
Labor Reserve Schools. (25) Poly- 


technical instruction is being heard of 
anew. (34) 


But the notions peculiar to the 
formalist systems of education—that 
education should lead to white collar 
jobs—die hard. “Instead of taking 
jobs right away, many (who fail to 
erter the university) are staying at 
home preparing to take entrance ex- 
aminations to higher educational in- 
stitutions the following year. The 
tradition among Soviet youth that 
these who have received a secondary 
education should not work with their 
hands persists. For example, of the 
25,000 students graduating from Len- 
ingrad schools a year ago, only 400 
were willing to take jobs in factories.” 
(26, p. 51) Refugee accounts are 
full of references of contempt for the 
“dirty work” and the growing social 
distinctions between the “cultured,” 
the “educated” people, and the “dark” 
and the “simple.” 


Thus the orderly production and 
integration of scientists in the Soviet 
economy may be seriously handicap- 
ped by overstaffing at the top and 
shortages at the bottom. At least the 
American system is superior in this 
respect since the high school diploma 
has been accepted here as a prerequi- 
site of all occupations, mental and 
manual alike. 


From the standpoint of psychology, 
we may question another concept that 
seems to be assumed by Western ob- 
servers almost with religious certainty. 
The Soviet student has a superior 
number of science hours, and an equi- 
valent number of art hours. He goes 
to school six days a week instead of 
five, he is studying in the rigors of a 
competitive and formalist education; 
therefore the Soviet Union will have 
trained scientists. Yet modern psy- 
chology would be hard put to support 
that view. The systems that overload 
their students with subjects, be it the 
French, the Tsarist, or the Soviet sy- 
stem have not succeeded in matching 
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the expansion of the western coun- 
tries. Imagination, eagerness to ex- 
periment, dynamic energy to expand 
does not seem necessarily to go with 
knowledgeability and expertise. One 
is reminded of a time-honored defini- 
tion of intellectual ability at Oxford, 
so different from the continental coun- 
terpart. A knowledgeable man, a man 
in possession of a wealth of facts, in Sir 
Alexander Carr-Saunders’ words, “the 
admirable plodding type possessed by 
some pathetic desire to improve him- 
self” is a second class honors man. 
But a man of few but well chosen 
facts, men of brilliant ideas able to do 
a great deal with little material, such 
is the model of the Oxford first class 
man. This emphasis on selectivity 
seems to be the mark of expansive 
youthful cultures, while emphasis on 
encyclopedic information is a mark 
of more conservative and less vigorous 
cultures. The Soviet system is pain- 
fully aware of this danger of overload- 
ing in a formalistic curriculum. The 
Soviet sources are full of complaints 
that practical training is sacrificed to 
theoretical emphasis. Yet they are 
incapable of stemming the tide. The 
great emphasis on competitive exam- 
inations puts a premium on the cram- 
mer against the man of imagination 
and ideas. A graduate of a typical East 
European gymnasium towards which 
the Russians Ten Year School seems 
to have reverted may have as many as 
six years of biology, eight years of 
mathematics, four years of physics and 
chemistry each. But if personal re- 
miniscence is a valid guide, such grad- 
uates do not seem to have possessed 
more practical scientific knowledge 
than average American science majors. 
Any differences at the point of grad- 
uation from secondary schools tend 
to be equalized by the time of gradua- 
tion from college, or by the time the 
“on the job” apprenticeship is com- 
pleted. To assume that the amount of 
teaching received is directly relevant 
to the amount of knowledge and even 
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more to the acumen with which the 
pupils practice technical skills is to 
assume the effectiveness of the schools 
far out of proportion with reality. 


Economics supplies another reason 
why the figures of the output of 
scientists may be misleading. The 
United States has not only generated 
a breathtaking wave of mechaniza- 
tion and automation. It has as a re- 
sult raised a nation completely at 
home in the technical world. Average 
youngsters, not at all scientifically 
minded, putter happily with chemistry 
sets, radios and salvaged automobile 
engines. The average American male 
is quite at home with intricate ma- 
chinery, cars, power tools, lawn mow- 
ers, refrigerators. That is why during 
the war an average G. I. used to aston- 
ish his allies by the complete facility 
with which he handled his compli- 
cated equipment. The very identical 
equipment when supplied to less tech- 
nically minded troops would refuse to 
function. The soldier of non-technical 
countries will match the mechanized 
soldier in guerilla conditions when 
only bayonettes and potatoes in the 
patch-field are available. That is why 
the Russians could stop Germans, and 
why the Chinese have scored in Korea. 
But against well organized technical 
troops such a soldier is quite helpless. 


Nor can he be superior in peace, 
for instance, as a farmer, even though 
supplied by tractors. It is not an ac- 
cident that the American farmer oper- 
ates mechanical farm equipment him- 
self, while in the Soviet Union the 
kolkhoznik and the tractorist are two 
different occupations. Let us also not 
forget that every man who drives a 
tractor in Russia is counted as a 
technician. Better paid, housed in 
motor transport stations from which 
he is hired out to kolkhozes, specially 
trained, the tractorist must seem very 
“technical”. Yet, though the tractor 
force of the Soviet Union increased 
tremendously, Colin Clark has repor- 
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ted that “even in the busiest season 
of the year, between 50 and 85 per 
cent of them are not on duty but in 
the workshop” in repair. (7) The 
achievements of the Soviet Union, 
continues Clark are singularly weak in 
agriculture, livestock, housing, and 
consumer goods. Heavy industry, on 
the other hand, has expanded spec- 
tacularly, although Western  esti- 
mates of it disagree substantially. (20) 


No one can maintain, in view of 
the growing shortages in manpower 
and in agricultural produce, that this 
initial industrial rate of expansion can 
be maintained in such intensity, in 
spite of the drive for a large output 
of scientists. Rather than be impres- 
sed by it, we would do well to visual- 
ize the average Soviet citizen raised 
in conditions in which he does not 
drive a car, does not have a refrigera- 
tor, and does not have central heating. 
No matter how large the rate of 
present industrialization, it would 
thus seem that it fails by a large mar- 
gin to saturate the country and to im- 
press upon it the stamp of a technolo- 
gical way of life. 


These conditions need not, of 
course, exist forever. If, as a result of 
enforced and quickened industrializa- 
tion, the Soviet Union succeeds in 
matching the United States, not in the 
output of scientists which is merely 
a first step, and not necessarily a de- 
cisive one, but in the mechanization 
of life, then the story might be dif- 
ferent. This for the Soviet Union 
would be, however, not only a difficult 
but almost a superhuman task. It 
would be superhuman in view of the 
expense and virginal character of 
much of its territory. It would be 
superhuman in view of the rather 
contemplative character of its people 
and the low output per worker barely 
offset by the advantage of centralized 
direction. It would be superhuman 
because the Soviet system lacks incen- 
tives which stimulate maximum indi- 


vidual economic effort and relies in- 
stead for efficiency on a poor sub- 
stitute of ideological appeal and 
government enforcement. It would be 
superhuman because there is growing 
evidence that the Soviet Union can- 
not maintain its present rate of in- 
dustrial expansion without more seri- 
ously jeopardizing agricultural pro- 
duction, and incurring further re- 
stiveness of the people anxious for 
consumer goods. 


The superiority of the United States 
may eventually terminate. Peter 
Drucker (11) draws attention to the 
most serious shortage of raw mater- 
ials for the first time likely to plague 
us. The aging of the culture, its opu- 
lence and leisure, coupled with re- 
striction in immigration, may slow 
down the tempo of effort and blunt 
the dynamics of the American eco- 
nomy. Meanwhile the Soviet economy, 
younger, more austere, more deter- 
mined, many continue to develop. 
But contrary to those who warn us 
about Soviet scientists, the American 
superiority is not likely to terminate 
by a unilateral accretion of strength 
of the Soviet State. Thus to boost our 
potential, even by challenging us with 
Russian examples is one thing. To copy 
Russian methods and to strive for 
Russian results is quite another. The 
growing prosperity of that country, 
as indeed, of all countries, ought to 
be a matter for rejoicing and con- 
gratulation. A direct danger might, of 
course, justify alarm. For the moment, 
however, such anxiety seems to be 
somewhat unwarranted. 


The Russians have all the latest in- 
ventions, although probably in a 
much smaller volume than the United 
States. Whenever an achievement is 
heralded in the West, the Russians 
command enough centralized re- 
sources quickly to divert their best 
available forces to reproduce it at 
home. It is more a matter of national 
pride than a matter of safety. 
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Not only do the Russian national 
pride and “touchiness” cast some 
light on the nature of Soviet economic 
activity. They also have some bearing 
on the insights we must seek from his- 
tory and political science. One im- 
portant phase of the comparison of 
scientific stength is the estimate of 
the chances of Soviet military attack 
against the West. Our scientific effort 
will obviously be different if we ex- 
pect and must prepare for armed ag- 
gression. But it must be doubted 
whether such an aggression is likely. 
The combination of national pride 
and inferiority feeling is an important 
clue to the many belligerent gestures 
which the Russians indulge in for our 
benefit. If we add to it the Soviet 
fear of capitalist encirclement which 
causes them to arm defensively, and 
also the historic incapacity of the Rus- 
siams to wage an energetic aggressive 
war even against so much weaker foes 
as Japan in 1905 and Finland in 1940, 
there seems little reason to plan our 
lives and our education in anticipa- 
tion of a Soviet aggression. “Soviet 
Communism,” in the words of Sir 
Roger Makins, “is like a tide which 
comes in and moves into inlets or 
wherever the water can flow. And, 
there is, of course, the old truism that 
you can’t have a vacuum anywhere 
in the world. If you create a vacuum 
something else is going to be drawn 
into it.” (27) Our problem thus is not 
to plan a Russian defeat, but only to 
create a force sufficient to deter them 
from hoping for a quick and easy 
victory. It is a problem of concentrat- 
ing on an adequate science force to 
fulfill our needs and give the economy 
the resilience and strength it requires. 


But even with that qualification, the 
possibility of war cannot be altogether 
excluded. If Russian precedents point 
against it, there are also on record 
histories of the nations like Gemany, 
which suddenly, without previous 
tradition embarked on global con- 
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quest. The question of comparative 
scientific strength would then depend 
upon answers from comparative 
government. The question a political 
scientist would ask is: Is it true that 
a dictatorial government bent on war 
will be, all else being equal, more suc- 
cessful than a thriving democracy 
organized for defense? And since we 
are concerned with comparative edu- 
cation, will the free schools be less 
successful than the controlled schools 
in serving the nation’s technological 
needs? 


A great many voices urging a 
scientific race of numbers with the 
Soviet Union seem to have answered 
this position affirmatively. Are not 
all military organizations of necessity 
dictatorial and hierarchical? Must not 
the labor for military strength be 
state directed? Must not the schools 
be centralized and standarized? 


One would submit, contrary to this 
quite common theme, that there is no 
evidence in history of a dictatorship 
being more effective in war than a 
democracy, or more correctly, of a 
good dictatorship being superior to a 
good democracy. That dictatorship 
might be more prone to war, and thus 
figure more prominently in the annals 
of spectacular victories, may be readi- 
ly agreed. But whenever a dictator- 
ship triumphed over democracy it was 
a democracy that first disintegrated 
from within. Effective democracies, 
Athens, Switzerland, the Hanseatic 
League, Cromwell’s Commonwealth, 
seem to have survived as long as they 
were effective. They perish just as 
dictatorships do when they fail in in- 
ternal vigor and integration. In fact 
all things being equal, a democracy 
has a superior chance of survival. The 
“sum total of enlightened individual 
efforts seems always superior to a 
mechanical coercive endeavor of a 
mass. Enlightened individual effort 
implies by definition that self-disci- 
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pline which will secure the coopera- 
tion with others. 


Furthermore, the more successful 
the dictatorship is in education the 
more it endangers itself. The quality 
of culture cannot be perpetually 
twisted by the dictator's hand. Allan 
Dulles aptly put it: “However much 
the Soviets condition a man’s mind, 
however narrowly they seek to direct 
him after he is trained, they cannot 
in the end prevent him from excercis- 
ing that critical sense that they, them- 
selves, have caused to be created in 
him when they gave him an educa- 
tion.” (15) Harold Berman expresses 
the same opinion. “The Soviet lead- 
ers,’ he writes, “are confronted with 
an intense and almost unbearable 
dilemma. They want scientific and 
material progress and they want the 
Soviet people not merely to obey the 
regime but also to believe in it. They 
know that such progress and such be- 
lief cannot exist without at least some 
measure of clash of opinion and free- 
dom of criticism.” (4) Collective 
leadership itself, the ambivalent at- 
titude of the Russian people to the 
Stalin debunking, the doctrine of sep- 
arate socialist salvation for the sat- 
telites, the literary “thaw” that fol- 
lowed the publication of a novel by 
Ehrenburg of that name (17), and 
last but not least, the fall of Lysenko 
from his position of the god of sci- 
ence, all are signs of the reviving in- 
tellectual courage of the Russian 
people. Contrary to another popular 
conception, a dictatorship is extreme- 
ly sensitive to public opinion. That 
is why it attempts to muzzle it so care- 
fully. The increase in the independent 
strength of public opinion, if the pre- 
sent signs point to it, must be a dan- 
ger to a dictatorship. Barring the 
machinery for a peaceful change of 
government a dissatisfaction with 
those in power must carry within it 
a threat of forcible removal. Perhaps 
the awareness of this threat is re- 


sponsible for the soft tones now 
emanating from the Kremlin. It would 
be out of place to indulge here in 
speculations as to what is going to 
happen to the present regime. As Al- 
fred Meyer put it, “anyone pretending 
to have information which permits 
even intelligent speculation on these 
matters is either a charlatan or a fool.” 
(28) But it seems equally foolish to 
build our whole scientific effort, to 
remodel our whole school system, to 
shake our democratic foundations on 
so uncertain and so irrelevant a prem- 
ise as a prediction of the Soviet future 
based on the inscrutable and obsolete 
educational statistics. 


The fact that Soviet schools teach 
much science and graduate many 
scientists does not mean that the sci- 
ence taught is better than ours or even 
as good, and that the numbers are 
equivalent to prowess, even if the ex- 
isting accounts are trustworthy. The 
fact that there are many scientists 
does not, without consideration of the 
needs of the country and its rate of 
growth, automatically spell prosperity. 
The fact that a country enjoys pros- 
perity seems to be a matter for con- 
gratulation, not alarm. And should we 
feel such alarm to be justified, this is 
poor reason for losing the zest, let 
alone the faith, in the continued right- 
eousness and resilience of our own sys- 
tem. 


For in the final analysis the ques- 
tion of the race for scientists in a phil- 
osophical question. Let us assume that 
the Russians have an undeniable su- 
periority in scientists. Let us assume 
that it will lead to their overwhelm- 
ing economic predominance. Let us 
assume that they will use their power 
tO wage an aggressive war upon the 
United States. Let us assume all these 
things, which are an undoubted psy- 
chological fact in the minds of many 
people, even though based on far- 
fetched empirical premises. What are 
we going to do about it? How are 








we going to meet this threat? If we 
are called upon to relinquish democra- 
cy to insure survival, should we do it? 
Are we going to advertise for an in- 
creased number of scientists purely 
from the standpoint of national de- 
fense, without relevance to our other 
needs? Are we going to institute 
short-cuts to efficiency by forcing the 
the universities to follow government 
directives? Are we to introduce cen- 
tralized and planned education? In 
short, are we to copy Soviet methods 
to achieve Soviet results? Is this what 
the United States ought to do? 
And if this is the price of survival, 
ought we to pay it? Which is more 
important, extinction in defense of 
one’s ideals or survival in dishonor? 


This is the kind of ultimate question 
that those who advocate gearing our 
own scientific expansion to the Soviet 
tempo would have to face if it turns 
out that the Soviet system can only 
be surpassed through Soviet methods. 
And it is here that the comparative 
approach may make its final point. 
For the final problem is to match in 
conviction a foe whose beliefs are 
sincere. 


Though there is a widening stream 
of evidence that the strict Marxist ide- 
ology evokes less and less of the form- 
er fervor and enthusiasm in all classes, 
there is quite an abundant material to 
suggest that the Russians as Russians, 
in particular the Russian students are 
as fervently as ever attached to their 
country. It is a great mistake now to 
regard communism as a movement 
designed to overthrow anything. Com- 
munism in Russia is a movement de- 
signed to preserve what it has already 
attained. It is, increasingly so, a con- 
servative movement. It is in the eyes 
of the Soviet youth, just as our free- 
dom and democracy is to us, “the Rus- 
sian achievement,” the point of pride, 
something particularly Russian. There 
is substantial evidence that the Rus- 
sian youth, eager and earnest, are ded- 
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icated to their ideals on this person- 
alized basis, and that if attacked, the 
majority of youth, though lukewarm 
as activists, would defend their sy- 
stem to the end. Those Russians 
whom I have met seem to have ex- 
hibited a remarkably blinding security 
of convictions. 


It is this security of convictions 
that we need to match. We must out- 
do the Russians in the dedication to 
our ideals. And this for people in a 
democracy as against people in a dic- 
tatorship ought to be easy. In a demo- 
cracy there is something very real, 
very genuine, to hold on to. We 
simply have to defend the truth, 
while the Russians’ inner security can 
be purchased only at the price of a 
singular mental equilibristic. We can 
see the truth as is. The Russians must 
learn to see only what they want to 
see. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK: 





CHALLENGE AND INVITATION* 


ALFRED J. KAHN 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


Although this session is devoted 
to “the relationships of sociology and 
social work at midcentury,” it is not 
the major purpose of this paper to 
develop and to document in detail 
a point of view about such relation- 
ships in the past or about the dynam- 
ics of current relationships. A number 
of papers have appeared in recent 
years devoted to these themes, and 
a significant book on the subject was 
published by Robert M. Maclver more 
than two decades ago. (4) 


My purpose is more limited. After 
summarizing a concept of the rela- 
tionships between social science and 
social work, I wish to tell you about 
some of the things which we are do- 
ing in social work, or should be do- 
ing. I have selected these particular 
areas because, to the extent that I 
understand your interest and com- 
petence as social scientists, I believe 
that investigation of these areas may 
stimulate some of you to significant 
independent research, to collaboration 
in social work research—or to par- 
ticipation, as applied social scien- 
tists, in vital action areas. 


I shall not tell you that no work 
will be done in these areas if you 
do not undertake it. I have great 
confidence in my fellow social work- 
ers, and there is evidence of impor- 
tant progress on many fronts. Social 
work researchers and practitioners will 
move ahead (at least in certain areas), 
but less rapidly, without you. You 
may even confuse and mislead us if 
you do not devote adequate energies 





*Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems, held in Detroit, September 
6, 1956. 
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to the understanding of the problems 
we pose, or should be able to pose. 


I shall begin by summarizing briefly 
the point of view I hold about so- 
ciology and social work—a point of 
view which provides the context for 
today’s discussion and which explains 
why I have chosen my particular focus. 
Ernest Greenwood has ‘helpfully differ- 
entiated between the social scientist's 
major concern with description and 
prediction in the social realm and 
the social practitioner’s objective of 
changing and controlling. (2) The 
social worker is a social practitioner. 
He is, however, not properly described 
as an “applied social scientist” be- 
cause: 


(a) The professional social work- 
er is prepared, through professional 
education and agency indoctrination, 
with an amalgam of knowledge, skill 
and values for his varied responsibili- 
ties. The social sciences have contrib- 
uted some of the knowledge, a small 
part of the skill and very little of 
the value core which characterizes 
social work. 


(b) Although the social work 
knowledge core now in use does in- 
clude a good deal of borrowed psy- 
chiatry and psychological concepts, 
and much less borrowing from so- 
ciology, social anthropology and re- 
lated disciplines, we also base our 
actions on a body of original social 
work knowledge dealing with individ- 
ual and group phenomena and with 
the ways in which people, groups and 
communities respond to situations and 
to actions. Much of what exists in 


these latter categories has been de- 


veloped on a trial and error basis, 
rather than in research. Some of it 
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is discussed in the professional litera- 
ture and illustrated in “teaching cases.” 
A good part has been taught in the 
“oral tradition” of field work super- 
vision, and it is poorly and incomplete- 
ly conceptualized. Social workers are 
more often doers than formulators and 
have not always sharply and clearly 
identified their own contributions or 
appropriately formulated them. (4) 
Social work research has concentrated 
in other areas and has not undertaken 
the necessary testing. (8) Nor has 
much effort been expended in feed- 
ing back to the social and behavioral 
sciences the data, from practical ex- 
perience, which suggest the limita- 
tions of certain widely accepted con- 
cepts, or which may validate or en- 
rich certain social science propositions. 


For a number of reasons related 
to developments in the social work 
field and in social science there has 
been a strong tendency in the years 
since World War II to create a more 
efficient two-way relationship with 
social science. Social science, as evi- 
denced by the launching of groups 
such as the one meeting here today, 
is less silent than previously in areas 
of major concern to social work; has 
recognized the severe limitations of 
the knowledge it has ready for appli- 
cation to major human problems; 
and has sought to incorporate more 
strategic variables into its research. 
Interdisciplinary endeavors within so- 
cial science and the crossing over be- 
tween specialties have suggested how 
one might begin to integrate, as rele- 
vant, the perspectives of the several 
fields and to avoid the obvious errors 
arising from the acceptance of one per- 
spective offered by a single one of 
the social sciences, and ignoring other 
factors which, experience tells the 
social worker, are obviously relevant. 


Social work education and research 
have begun to incorporate a broader 
range of social science contributions 
than at any time since World War I, 


and social work scholarship has, in its 
new preoccupations, reflected the 
effects. 


We are, thus, in an era of transi- 
tion in which it would not be strategic 
to draw sharp distinctions between 
what social workers themselves should 
seek to do to enrich their knowledge, 
and thereby contribute to effective 
practice, what they should do in 
collaboration with social scientists, 
and what they should urge and in- 
vite social scientists to do. 


Some social work resources should 
go to reporting data relevant to the 
validity of social science propositions 
and which suggest the need to re- 
vise, to modify and to enrich. Major 
energies, however, should continue to 
focus on the kinds of studies of 
human needs and institutions which 
are basic to the social policy and the 
social welfare programs in which we 
are involved. The conceptual prob- 
lems in this area have a complexity 
often unrecognized, and there are im- 
portant methodological obstacles as 
well. 


In this context, then, brief discus- 
cussion of some of our present major 
needs and concerns in the social work 
profession may be offered to a group 
of sociologists as challenge and as 
invitation. The presentation makes no 
pretense of being complete; it ob- 
viously reflects the priority system of 
the author. The categories employed 
are somewhat overlapping, but are 
justified because they represent the 
ways in which issues are now seen. 


BOTTLENECKS AND STEREOTYPES 


Social work practice faces a series 
of particularly complex service bottle- 
necks and inadequacies to which some 
attention has been paid and which 
will increasingly merit concern. 


For example: There are not enough 
foster homes available for children 
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in most major population centers. 
Consequently, children in certain 
groups, defined by age, religion, ethnic 
background, occasionally by personal 
characteristics and handicaps, remain 
for long periods in temporary shelters 
or in homes long declared “unfit.” The 
evidence is abundant that they be- 
come increasingly disturbed and, then, 
even more difficult to place. Some are 
ultimately committed to the institu- 
tions which were originally considered 
unsuitable for them. A number have 
become so disturbing in temporary 
shelters that they are taken to court, 
labeled as delinquents and then sent 
to training schools. 


As can be seen, this is a serious 
problem. We must find out whether 
there are more potential foster homes 
on which we should draw and whether 
our criteria are realistic. Are our 
initial assumptions about the desira- 
bility of foster homes rather than 
institutions for most of these chil- 
dren valid? Social science theory may 
certainly provide hypotheses as to 
why members of certain sub-groups 
do not become foster parents, may 
clarify why foster agency criteria are 
seldom met within certain sub-groups, 
and may help determine whether the 
criteria employed in screening out in- 
adequate homes are relevant. Why, 
for instance, are there so few “quali- 
fied” foster parents in certain minority 
groups in which it is common practice 
to provide a home, unofficially, for 
children who are only distantly re- 
lated to those who raise them, or 
not related at all? Would fuller study, 
with newer tools, of the consequences 
of institutional rearing for young 
children justify changes in foster home 
criteria? 


This does not exhaust the problem 
but may be enough to clarify one type 
of strategic bottleneck. Research by 
social workers and others (certainly 
research using social science concepts, 
if we wish progress) may begin to 





suggest what might be done to ap- 
proach a problem whose ramifications 
are felt throughout the child care field. 


Another illustration: It is fairly 
clear that so-called training schools 
and reformatories have very high fail- 
ure rates. The explanation may be 
that most such facilities have been 
organized and staffed for custody 
rather than for rehabilitation, despite 
all the public declarations of in- 
tent. Brief examination of adminis- 
tration, personnel qualifications, fa- 
cilities, housing arrangements and pro- 
cedures confirms this. On the other 
hand, there are training schools and 
other institutions which claim to have 
organized themselves to individualize 
and to help, and which may not, 
necessarily, show better results. We 
must begin to ask, in connection with 
the latter group, whether we are 
alert to the major relevant variables 
in organizing our programs. And, 
in connection with the large number 
of institutions which are never even 
permitted to organize themselves to 
rehabilitate, we must seek to under- 
stand whether the problem is one 
of resources alone or, perhaps, of 


a society which achieves certain things’ 


by this inconsistency between an- 
nounced ideology and actual practice. 


These are certainly problems which 
social science can help clarify and 
explore. Some obviously require the 
experience of the person in practice, 
others may be approached by any 
prepared researchers. Social workers 
will note the findings and will change 
their practice as new approaches are 
suggested. We have a long tradition 
of growth and change. 


STRUCTURE AND OPERATIONS 
OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


One of the unexplored variables 
which may determine effectiveness of 
institutions and other social agencies 
as well is that of social organization. 
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Lloyd E. Ohlin has recently pointed 
out an interesting paradox: 


As a result of the sociologist’s pre- 
occupation with problems of social 
organization, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that sociological research in a 
special problem area, such as crimi- 
nology, would first focus attention on 
the organizational aspects of the field. 
In criminology the major organization- 
al problems are to be found in the 
structure and operations of correction- 
al agencies. Yet these problems have 
received relatively little study by so- 
ciologists. (7) 


Recently, Cloward and his collabo- 
rators have suggested that examina- 
tion of the social organization of 
settlement houses, with particular at- 
tention to formal structure, staff values 
and the informal culture of “mem- 
bers” may help explain the differen- 
tial abilities of centers to draw and 
to hold teen-agers. (1) Stanton and 
Schwartz, in a neighboring field, have 
studied the mental hospital in great 
detail, developing many new insights; 
(9) and Cloward and Ohlin are now 
jointly launching a comparative in- 
vestigation of training schools for 
juvenile delinquents. 


Studies of this kind may serve to 
alert us to aspects of agency milieu 
which must be taken into account in 
organizing services and may, in turn, 
have implications for reorganization 
and training. They need not be macro- 
scopic. Studies of supervision, staff 
evaluation, consultation or of agency 
“intake” would be enriched by em- 
phasis on social organization. 


TYPOLOGIES 


There are a number of persons 
who maintain that social work should 
now give substantial attention to de- 
velopment of appropriate diagnostic 
and treatment typologies. (2) We 
have at times assumed that psychiatric 
diagnostic classifications might serve 
this purpose. Apart from the incon- 
sistencies of the various systems of 


psychiatric diagnosis in use in major 
clinical centers, there is the knowl- 
edge, gained through experience, that 
the appending of a diagnostic label 
by no means settles a treatment “pre- 
scription.” Moreover, social services 
and treatment facilities have not been 
analyzed and classified from the point 
of view of all dimensions relevant 
to the chojce of a service or formula- 
tion of a plan. What, for example, 
are the really crucial characteristics 
of certain types of foster homes as 
compared with group residences? 
What are the family dynamics which 
suggest child guidance treatment for 
a child—as compared to dynamics in- 
dicating a referral to a family service 


agency? 


The professionally-trained social 
worker in casework, group work and 
community organization has been 
taught “diagnosis” of situations in 
which he is working; his activity is 
goal-directed. “Diagnosis,” used in 
this sense, however, is no more than 
a decision in case classification and a 
prediction about a case based on ex- 
perience (personal or second-hand) 
with such cases in the past. Classi- 
fication of case or situation cannot, 
obviously, be better than the classi- 
fication system. There are in use a 
variety of systems of different degrees 
of specificity (and thus, classification 
reliability) as well as different de- 
grees of validity (and, thus, predic- 
tive efficiency). In fact, for lack of 
consensus as to the relevant dimen- 
sions for diagnostic typologies (or, 
better, case typologies) there are areas 
of social work practice, particularly 
outside of child guidance and some 
family casework, in which the formu- 
lation is usually a descriptive one and 
in which the “plan” is arrived at by 
analysis of the findings of the social 
study, or by data accumulation and 
determining the variables relevant for 
the particular situation. Jacob Horo- 
witz has recently discussed the need 
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to define group work goals with more 
specificity and has described it as a 
prerequisite to true individualization. 
(3) 


Social work once developed elabo- 
rate classifications of “problems” and 
of so-called “causes.” New diagnostic 
typologies are now needed, however, 
along dimensions relevant to selec- 
tion of service or treatment. Othez 
typologies may be appropriate for 
certain basic research. It may be that 
some of our problems derive from the 
introduction of etiologic concepts in- 
to treatment typologies. 


The field of delinquency may again 
provide a convenient illustration. Is 
it not the time vo talk, everywhere, 
of the delinquencies and to develop 
typologies to sort out appropriate 
sub-groups for research into causation 
and to differentiate groups requiring 
varied rehabilitative approaches? We 
often blur potential research findings 
by acting as though a legal designation 
in a court room or commitment to an 
institution creates a group with the 
kind of homogeneity which will yield 
significant findings in basic research. 
The result is that trends are blurred 
and important elements are overlooked. 
Nor in our failure to define sub- 
groups for differential treatment do 
we provide adequate criteria to judges 
and other disposition authorities who 
must select plans. The disposition 
recommendations must often seem 
haphazard and they are known to be 
frequently ineffectual; small wonder 
then that these disposition authorities 
turn, not frequently, to their own 
inclinations, the quality of which are 
determined by many factors hardly 
relevant to a young person’s future. 


RESEARCH INTO PRACTICE 


There is no difference of opinion 
within social work as to the priority 
to be accorded the conceptualization of 
practice knowledge and the systemati- 
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zation and expansion of that knowl- 
edge through scholarly endeavor and 
research. There is, in fact, reason to 
believe that, along with continued 
work in the field of research into needs 
and resources, this may become a 
major activity in the developing so- 
cial work research centers. The follow- 
ing listing, which makes no pre- 
tense at being all-inclusive, and which 
clearly gives more attention to social- 
psychological variables than to other 
factors to which some members of 
this audience may be particularly at- 
tuned, may serve to clarify the types 
of problems social workers face in 
practice research: 


(a) Studies of social worker ex- 
pectations, perceptions and 
evaluation of situations. (How 
he sees the client’s problem, 
how he “explains” it, the way 
he expects the client to be- 
have, etc.) 


(b) Studies of social worker in- 
tentions, goals and self-image 
(including the theoretical 
framework brought to situa- 
tions and the thought proces- 
ses which are generated ). 


(c) Studies of social worker ac- 
tions (behavior), broadly de- 
fined (from conduct in inter- 
views to behavior at a Coun- 
cil meeting). 


(d) Studies of relationships be- 
tween the social worker's in- 
tentions and actions. 


(e) Studies of formal and informal 
definitions of professional and 
non-professional roles, inter- 
relationships, and patterns of 
cooperation within agencies. 

(f) Studies of client expectations, 
goals, perceptions and evalua- 
tion of situations. (How he 
sees his problem, the “causes” 

to which he attributes it, the 

help he expects, the way he 
expects to be helped, etc.) 
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(g) Studies of client behavior in 
the service or treatment situa- 
tion. 

(h) Studies of the relationships be- 
tween client expectations, goals, 
perceptions, on the one hand, 
and behavior during “treat- 
ment” on the other. 


(i) Studies of relationships be- 
tween social worker actions 
and consequences in the client. 


(j) Studies of relationships be- 
tween social worker methods 
(and resultant processes), on 
one hand, and over-all results 
(effects for the client) on the 
other. 


(k) Studies of the relationship 
between formal organization 
(structure) of agencies and in- 
stitutions and the informal or- 
ganization and norms which 
develop among clients, staff, 
etc.—and the ways in which 
this affects treatment. 


(1) The patterns of interaction be- 
tween the various components 
in social agency settings 
and the ways in which these 
affect clients and staff (clinic 
and school, group therapy and 
casework, cottage parents and 
counselor, etc). 


(m) Other interrelationships be- 
tween these variables. 


Among the recent studies of in- 
terest are Henry Maas’ efforts to re- 
late client expectations and group 
membership factors to each other on 
the one hand, and with case outcome, 
on the other. He is examining the ex- 
pectations of professional personnel, 
as well as seeking to understand how 
these affect the process, and has, more 
recently, studied relationships between 
a professional person’s intent and ac- 
tions. (5) Norman Polansky has pro- 
vided methodological leads for study 
of client expectations and perceptions. 
(10) 


Although the research issues here 
listed are directed at social work prac- 
tice concerns, the variables are of 
course familiar to social science re- 
searchers who are not connected with 
social work. Social work scholars will 
devote themselves to problems such 
as these because of the needs of their 
profession; their endeavors will be 
enriched to the extent to which they 
are able to draw upon their own deep 
acquaintance with practice as well as 
on basic social science theory. If their 
work is successful they may, incident- 
ally, add to social science knowledge. 
Some of you may find, as social scien- 
tists, that your Own interests in ad- 
vancing theory may, at the same time, 
contribute to improvement of daily 
social work operations, if you are 
willing to employ social work data 
and situations—rather than turning to 
other settings or devising other means 
of expanding and validating your 
knowledge. 


It may be in order to express some 
special optimism about this particu- 
lar area. Social work possesses a rich 
practice literature, and its practitioners 
have accumulated a good deal of wis- 
dom which, while only partially form- 
ulated, has been tested in use. Prom- 
ising hypotheses are available for tap- 
ping and useful posing of questions 
may be expected as practice research 
begins to receive the attention it de- 
serves. 


SOCIAL WORK AND OTHER 
CULTURES 


Social work has had some inter- 
national programs since World War 
I, but the more recent decade has 
seen, for the first time, a substantial 
effort to make American social work 
and social welfare consultants and 
educators available in many parts of 
the world. Moreover, graduate social 
work schools have welcomed students 
from the far corners of the earth. Close 
to 10 per cent of the student body at 
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the professional school with which 
I am affiliated, for example, come from 
foreign countries. Southeast Asia, the 
Middle East and other regions quite 
distant from Western culture have, in 
the past few years, sent a large number 
of students to study our basic methods 
and principles. 


Social work takes many forms in 
other parts of the world and a search 
for common denominators leads to 
few possible generalizations. (11) 
Some countries have decided that 
American methods, particularly case- 
work and group work, can be imported 
and they have sought to adapt the 
American pattern of education and 
practice—with some obvious cultural 
“corrections.” Others have found rea- 
son to study our basic philosophy and 
core of knowledge, but they have con- 
ceived our major contributions to be 
social welfare administration rathe1 
than individual or group services. 
(Generally, these have been students 
from the more impoverished coun- 
tries where extended families are still 
common and countries where com- 
munity organization seems, at the 
moment, the major direct service apart 
from governmental planning and so- 
cial policy efforts.) Students in this 
latter group have assumed that even 
where American methods could, in 
part, be borrowed, the basic institu- 
tional setting of the service would be 
new. 


Although this entire field of ac- 
tivity is still in flux, patterns are 
gradually being set. We need to study 
and to clarify what has occurred thus 
far as a result of the several approaches 
to both training personnel and plan- 
ning services. We need to analyze, 
too, the relationships between some 
of the key values of American social 
work and the likelihood of export. 
We are seeking to define, and must 
give continued attention to the form 
of, the professional education which 
will be of value to those from specific 
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social-economic-political-cultural back- 
grounds, recognizing as we do the 
interplay between the state of the 
society, the value systems and the ways 
in which needs are defined and satis- 
fied. 


This audience will recognize that 
our success in these endeavors will rest 
on our full understanding of the in- 
terdependence of knowledge, skill and 
values in social work as it has develop- 
ed, and of the functions of social 
welfare and social work in the United 
States. Is there an exportable tech- 
nology which is value-free? If not, 
what is the range of cultures in which 
adaptations are possible, and which 
systems cannot tolerate a value-orient- 
ed professional program such as is 
represented by American social work? 
Should one speak of the American 
program as a whole, or approach these 
questions separately for the different 
parts of American social welfare, such 
as social security, settlements, family 
casework, community organization, 
medical social work, child guidance, 
and so on? 


PERSONALITY AND GROUP THEORY 


There are those to whom the per- 
fection of theory is a necessity for 
the satisfaction of intellectual strivings 
or the aesthetic rounding out of that 
which seems incomplete or inharmoni- 
ous. To those of us in social work, 
the adequacy of certain areas of theory 
makes a difference, day after day, as 
seen in our professional practice. 
While the profession may not always 
articulate this need, jits practitioners 
have kept abreast of that body of 
theory which has seemed relevant 
(particularly psychiatry in recent dec- 
ades) and have been among the first 
to make use of its insights. 


Social workers now wish to go 
beyond their heavy reliance on psy- 
chiatry, towards an integration jn prac- 
tice, as relevant, of the best of per- 
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Sociology and Social Work: Challenge and Invitation 


sonality theory, broadly defined, with 
the biological, on the one hand, and 
the social, on the other. Adequate 
case analysis and action in varied set- 
tings often requires alertness, at one 
and the same time, to a person’s in- 
terpersonal relationships, primary 
group experiences and broader social 
setting. 


The outcome of such endeavors is, 
at present, often only partially satis- 
factory for a number of reasons, not 
the least of which is the limited suc- 
cess thus far of efforts to suggest a 
unified approach in behavioral science. 
There are now, of course, as there 
have always been, system builders, 
but their products are not yet trans- 
latable into the several faceted, yet 
integrated, examination of case, group 
situation or community problems for 
which the social worker is responsible. 
Some of us have been attracted to one 
or another of the new perspectives 
being formulated and have sought to 
demonstrate their usefulness. To most 
social workers, however, such efforts 
have thus far seemed to offer a new 
path no wider and no better paved 
than the psychiatric highway on which 
we have, in fact, gone far. Other so- 
cial workers, discouraged at the at- 
tempted adaptations, have recently 
shown symptoms suggestive of new 
system building, but they are not 
generally encouraged in this within 
social work settings. 


It may well be that the goal is 
unreasonable and that one should not 
seek to encompass these several dimen- 
sions in case analysis or action. Thus 
far, this has not seemed to be a cor- 
rect conclusion to some of us in so- 
cial work and to many of you in so- 
cial science. The challenge will re- 
main with us in coming decades. 


One is tempted to add to this 
listing and to refer, in particular, to 
some of our research problems in 
measurement, in “control,” and in vali- 
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dation of records and jnstruments. 
The discussion has, however, already 
been lengthy and the general point 
has been made that there is work to 
be done and that social science and 
social scientists are in a position to 
contribute significantly. 


For we live in a world in which 
technology is available to sustain a 
creative and peaceful life, nationally 
and internationally, but in which so- 
cial policy, intergroup relationships, 
interpersonal relationships and indi- 
vidual development suffer from ap- 
parent foolishness, blind spots, greed, 
pathology and ignorance. These are 
areas in which we regard ourselves 
as having some competence and sub- 
stantial responsibility. Declarations of 
intent may sustain us for a while, but 
the point to be made for today is that 
things remain to be done and delays 
are far too costly. Are we prepared 
to get to work? 
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PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD A FORM OF 
WHITE COLLAR CRIME 


DONALD J. NEWMAN 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology St. Lawrence University 


Surely there are crimes of different 
kinds; but among all these kinds, 
there is, no less surely, a common 
element. The proof of this is that 
the reaction which crimes call forth 
from society, in respect of punish- 
ment, is, save for differences of 
degree, always and ever the same. 
The unity of effect shows the unity 
of cause. 

—Emile Durkheim 


The inclusion of the concept of 
“white collar crime” into the sub- 
ject matter of criminology has, of 
course, necessitated revisions of form- 
erly popular theories of criminal be- 
havior and has redirected criminolo- 
gical research to include white collar 
offenses and offenders within its 
framework. Only bare beginnings 
have been made. By its nature, white 
collar crime is difficult to study; laws 
and offenses are complex and many 
times violators are corporations rath- 
er than persons and are not to be 
found conveniently housed in prisons 
awaiting the researcher. Furthermore, 
white collar crime is not an entity. 





* Revised version of paper read at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society held in Detroit, September 
9, 1956. 





There are many different variations of 
occupational duplicity ranging from 
embezzlement to the illegal forma- 
tion of cartels. Research to date, with 
the exception of Sutherland’s defini- 
tive study, has concentrated chiefly 
on embezzlement and violations of 
wartime regulations. (1, 2, 3, 4 ,5) 
The purpose of most of this research 
has been to describe the violations, 
defend their inclusion as “real crimes” 
and thus a fit subject for criminolo- 
gists, and to explain both the causes 
and the effects of such crimes in our 
culture. 


The purpose of the present re- 
search is to deal with a somewhat 
different issue, namely, the reactions 
of a sample of citizens, some of them 
victims, all of them potential victims, 
to a certain form of white collar 
crime. In this case, the offenses chosen 
were violations of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, revised 1938. 
All offenses used in the study per- 
tained to food. A sample of con- 
sumers was asked to judge certain 
selected cases, not in terms of guilt 
or innocence for all cases represented 
convictions, but in terms of how they 
would treat, or more likely punish, 
the offender in the cases. The con- 
sumers’ responses were compared 
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with actual decisions in the cases and 
with possible decisions provided in 
the Federal law. The general hypoth- 
esis underlying the research was that 
consumer judgments would be more 
severe than actual administrative de- 
cisions and would in fact approximate 
punishments meted out for more con- 
ventional criminal offenses such as 
larceny or burglary. 


PURPOSE OF JUDGING PURE 
Foop LAW VIOLATIONS 


Violations of food legislation were 
selected as the basis of this study pri- 
marily because they represent a form 
of white collar offense which directly 
affects everyone in the society. To be 
sure, violations in restraint of trade, 
patent infringement, rebating and 
other such crimes eventually affect 
practically all citizens, but harmful 
results are less direct than in cases of 
food adulteration and are concealed 
in increased prices, poorer selection 
of commodities and other complex 
and less visible ways. Then too, food 
law violations represent a fairly “old” 
type of white collar crime dating from 
the original legislation of 1906, and 
a type of offense occuring during 
peace as well as war. Presumably pub- 
lic condemnation of violators of war- 
time regulations is more severe than 
in peacetime, since in war the public 
is more strongly united against com- 
mon enemies and such violations are, 
in effect, forms of treason, or less 
strongly, profiteering. Both Clinard 
and Hartung have pointed to the 
high degree of public support of war- 
time regulations and the rather harsh 
public attitudes toward black market 
cases dealt with civilly rather than by 
criminal prosecution. (2, p. 93; 4, pp. 
330-331) The lack of consensus sur- 
rounding the federal regulation of 
business in peacetime is, however, 
a different matter. The open conflicts 
in Congress, by the press and radio, 
and on the debating forum concern- 


ing the passage of pure food laws 
raises doubt as to public support of 
this legislation. While no one wishes 
to eat adulterated food, of course, a 
great deal of lobbyist and advertising 
pressure was brought to oppose feder- 
al regulation of food manufacture. 
However, it is proposed here that, 
facing the fact of adulterated food, 
the consumer will react with severity 
against the violator regardless of how 
he may feel about regulatory legisla- 
tion in abstract. 


SELECTION AND PRESENTATION 
OF CASES FOR JUDGMENT 


Six cases of food law violation were 
randomly selected from the files of a 
Federal District Attorney, abstracted 
and presented in questionnaire form 
to a sample of consumers. The six 
cases represented three types of viola- 
tion: misbranding, distasteful but not 
physically harmful adulteration 
(termed “aesthetic” adulteration), 
and physically harmful aduleration. 
Cases were abstracted and appeared 
to the consumer as follows: 


Case I. The Canning Co. 
and , Owner, were found 
guilty of violating the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act in that low 
grade peas were canned, branded 
and sold as more expensive, high- 
grade, “Fancy” peas. First convic- 
tion for the company. However, on 
the same day, three other canning 
companies owned by the same per- 
son were found guilty of the same 
offense. 


Case II. The Dairy Prod- 
ucts Company was found guilty of 
violating the Pure Food Law in 
that a pasteurized American cheese 
food which they manufactured and 
sold was found to contain maggots, 
cow hairs, cow manure, rodent 
hairs and insect fragments. First 
offense. 


Case III. The 
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tured and sold a common milk 
food product containing a poison- 
ous substance not necessary in the 
manufacture of the product. The 
poison was a boron compound. Al- 
though not ordinarily fatal, the 
amount contained in this sample 
could result in severe nausea and 
repeated doses lead to intestinal 
disorders. First offense. 


Three other cases similar to these 
completed the questionnaire. Below 
each of the first three cases appeared 
a list of possible penalties ranging 
from “no penalty” through “a warning 
should be given” and “the product 
should be seized and destroyed” to 
fines, probation, jail sentences and to 
“persons responsible should be sen- 
tenced to years in prison.” 
Consumers were asked to check the 
punishment they felt to be proper or 
to write, in space allowed, any punish- 
ment or other treatment not covered 
on the list. 


Each of the additional three cases 
carried a brief statement of the actual 
court or administrative decision in the 
case and respondents were asked 
whether they felt the decision to be 
adequate, too severe, or too lenient 
and except for responses of “ade- 
quate” were asked to write in what 
they felt to be an appropriate penalty. 
Prior to reading the cases, of course, 
they were presented with a brief 
statement of the nature and purposes 
of pure food legislation and it was 
made clear that each case in the 
questionnaire represented a convic- 
tion so that the issue was not guilt or 
innocence, but sentence, if any, to be 
imposed. 


THE CONSUMER SAMPLE 


Persons selected as respondents 
were sampled on the basis of a resi- 
dential base map on which popula- 
tion characteristics were calculated 
from a previous study. (7) The only 
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qualifications for inclusion were adult- 
hood and complete lack of involve- 
ment with occupations dealing with 
the manufacture, distribution or sale 
of food stuffs. Each respondent was 
personally contacted, the purpose of 
the research explained and a question- 
naire and stamped envelope left which 
was to be completed and mailed to 
the researcher. Two hundred and five 
contacts were made and one hundred 
and seventy-eight valid responses re- 
ceived. Of interest in the question- 
naire responses was the fact that over 
half (60 per cent) of the sample re- 
called reading about cases of adult- 
eration while (34 per cent) recalled 


purchasing misbranded or adulterated 
food 


ANALYSIS OF CONSUMER RESPONSES 


An analysis of the responses of the 
sample as a whole revealed that, when 
reactions for all six cases were aver- 
aged, the majority of the consumers 
(78 per cent) felt that penalties 
should have been more severe than 
the actual court decisions and yet 
fall within the maximum penalties 
provided by the Federal Law, that is, 
a one year prison sentence on a first 
conviction. Choices of penalties equal 
to or less harsh than the one actually 
imposed were made by approximately 
22 per cent of the sample while al- 
most 20 per cent felt that the viola- 
tors (e.g., company owners) should 
receive a prison term longer than a 
year, which is inconsistent with pres- 
ent legislation. Furthermore, in each 
individual case whether it was mis- 
branding, aesthetic adulteration or 
harmful adulteration, this same pat- 
tern of responses occurred. That is, in 


_ spite of variations in types of offense, 


the average consumer response, while 
within the penalty limit of the pres- 
ent statutes, was more severe than 
the actual administrative action. Com- 
bining those respondents whose choices 
were more severe than the actual 
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decision and yet within the law and 
those whose responses were more 
severe than the law allowed, 78 per 
cent of the respondents indicated that 
they would have punished the viola- 
tors more severely than was actually 
done in the cases presented. 


An analysis of the sample by 
groups of differing incomes, various 
educational levels, and other similar 
demographic distinctions revealed no 
significant differences in severity of 
penalties selected. About 68 per 
cent of the sample were women, and 
again, no significant differences were 
found between choices of males and 
females, nor were differences discov- 
ered between the group of individuals 
who reported having purchased adul- 
terated or misbranded foods and those 
respondents who did not report ex- 
periences with adulteration. 


While there was some variation in 
the selection of penalties from case 
to case by respondents, the majority of 
the sample members were consistent 
in their judgments when specific pen- 
alties were tabulated as “less severe 
than actual decision” and so on. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In our analysis of the responses, 
while recognizing that the sample 
size forbids generalization to the en- 
tire population, we can suggest that: 

(a) Court and administration de- 
cisions in pure food violations do 
not represent the will of the majority 
of the consumers. This cannot be 
extended to mean that consumers do 
not approve of the penalties provid- 
ed by law, because the greatests per- 
centage of their choices of penalties 
was within the upper limit of the 
Federal law. It means then that this 
disapproval extends to the administra- 
tion of the law; not the law itself. 

(6) Consumers react to pure food 
violations (as shown by their choice 
of penalties) without regard for their 


class position; that is, even though 
they vary greatly by income, occupa- 
tion, and educational level, by degree 
of awareness and familiarity with 
these violations, and by amount of 
organized consumer activity, their 
choices of penalties do not differ 
significantly from one such grouping 
to another. This is in contradiction 
to the idea implicit in Sutherland’s 
analysis where he points to the rel- 
ative toleration of white collar of- 
fenses by individuals in roughly the 
same socio-economic stratum as the 
violators. (6, pp. 46-48) 


(c) Although pure food law viola- 
tions are not an entity, that is, there 
are types of violations (misbranding, 
aesthetic adulteration, and physically 
harmful adulteration), approximately 
60 per cent of the sample selected 
penalties of the same severity in re- 
lation to the actual decisions for all 
three types of cases and selected these 
penalties whether or not they knew 
the actual court or administrative de- 
cision. 


(d) The original hypothesis of the 
study, namely, that respondents would 
select penalties comparable to those 
traditionally imposed in conventional 
criminal cases involving offenses like 
burglary, larceny and so on, was not 
supported. While some respondents 
were apparently willing to sentence 
some violators to “ten years in pri- 
son,” the majority chose penalties less 
severe than a prison sentence. Fines, 
warning, seizure of the product, and 
jail terms, in various combinations, 
were the most popular responses. In 
effect, respondents viewed food adul- 
teration as more comparable to serious 
traffic violations than to burglary. 
This can perhaps be taken as evidence 
in support of the position of Burgess 
and others that such violators are 
viewed as “law-breakers” rather than 
“criminals.” (1) 


This, of course, does not lessen the 
criminal nature of food adulteration. 
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Laws, at least partially penal, were 
broken and the majority of respond- 
ents did choose formal penalties more 
severe than informal warnings now 
provided by legislation. Furthermore, 
many respondents indicated that, had 
the violations been “intentional” (the 
problem of proving intent is not 
necessary in food law violations but 
should “willful intent” be shown, the 
maximum sentences may be in- 
creased), they would have recom- 
mended stronger penalties. Suther- 
land’s study of 70 large corporations 
which demonstrated the frequency of 
recidivism in white collar crime (an 
average of 14 convictions or judg- 
ments per corporation) effectively 
negates the question of accidental 
violation. (6, p, 20) This persistence 
of violation seems greater than chance 
unless willfulness were present, al- 
though intenc may never appear in 
the official record. In the present 
study, however, all of the cases were, 
by chance, first offenses, which prob- 
ably tended to mitigate the respond- 
ents’ reactions. 

In the more conventional types of 
crime, the specific reactions of the 
individual victim ordinarily have 
little bearing on the punishment of 
the criminal. This punishment is the 
right of the state and is defined in law 
and similarly, to a great extent, in 
public opinion. Laws are enforced to 
the extent that the public, or at least 
a large proportion of the public, feel 
that conformity to them is necessary, 
expedient, or proper. When public 
opinion changes sufficiently, the laws 
change or their enforcement ceases. 
The era of prohibition, with its even- 
tual repeal, is probably the best illus- 
tration of this, although it is seen, 
too, in the many antiquated statutes 


such as the various “blue laws” of _ 


many communities, which legally de- 
fine an act as criminal but which are 
never enforced. 

In the case of the pure food of- 
fenses, however, which do not have 
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such a long history in the mores of 
our society, the importance of public 
opinion is difficult to assess. Few 
would suggest that victim revenge, 
mob rule, or lynching laws would be 
a more effective means of control 
than the present state penal laws in 
cases of ordinary criminal violations, 
and the same would apply to food 
violations and other white collar 
crimes. However, the complex nature 
of the development and enforcement 
of laws regulating business make it 
necessary to examine such laws in the 
light of consumer opinion. If con- 
sumers favor much stricter enforce- 
ment or more severe laws, this does 
not mean that such measures should 
necessarily be taken or would in any 
way affect the pure food violation 
rates, but a knowledge of consumer 
attitudes might provide some guide 
to enforcement of present laws and 
to possible changes in future legisla- 
tion. In general, in this new socio- 
logical area of white collar crime, we 
recommend further research regarding 
the consumer's role in, and attitudes 
about, such offenses. 
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DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION AND DELINQUENCY* 


JAMES F. SHORT, JR. 
Department of Sociology, The State College of Washington 


An important task of research 
in the field of juvenile delinquency, 
and indeed in sociology and science 
generally, is the testing of theories 
set forth in the literature but not 
previously subjected to empirical in- 
quiry. The social sciences contain 
many such theories, based on case 
studies, historical examples, or the 
synthesis of other theoretical and em- 
pirical work. Some of these become 
virtually sacrosanct through continued 
usage, particularly in textbook form, 
though they remain untested in any 
systematic way. 


The researcher who would test such 
theories must do so with trepidation 
and not a little humility. The latter 
state is a healthy one in any researon 
and jis particularly appropriate when 
the theory to be tested has been pro- 
pounded out of the considered ex- 
perience and thought of pioneers in 
the field. The former is occasioned 
by the fact that, to test such theories, 
it is often necessary to reformulate 
them in testable form. (9) This in- 


*Paper delivered at the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Society in 
Detroit, September 7, 1956. The project 
of which this paper is a partial report 
is made possible by a Faculty Research 
Fellowship grant from the Social Science 
Research Council and a grant from the 
College Committee of Research, State Col- 
lege of Washington. I am indebted to 
these groups for their encouragement in 
this area of study. Thanks are due also 
to F. Ivan Nye, director of the Sociologi- 
cal Laboratory of the State College of 
Washington, for assistance in developing 
the questionnaire utilized in this study; 
to Mrs. Frances Romeo and Mr. James 
McCorkhill for statistical aid, and to Mr. 
McCorkhill for help in administering the 
questionnaire as well; and to various 
members of the Department of Sociology, 
State College of Washington, for critical 
appraisal of this paper. 





evitably involves the loss of some of 
the “flavor” imparted to concepts by 
their formulators and exposes one to 
scorn from detractors and/or pro- 
ponents of the theory being investi- 
gated, as well as from those who de- 
plore the “crass empiricism” which 
dominates contemporary sociology. 


Still, theories demand testing, and 
the process may yield additional pre- 
cision and even insight to earlier 
formulations. The subject of this 
paper is the most truly sociological of 
all theories which have been advanced 
to explain criminal and delinquent be- 
havior, Edwin H. Sutherland’s “differ- 
ential association” hypothesis. (13, pp. 
74 ff.) This theory has been attacked 
many times and for many reasons, 
yet it is still widely used as a descrip- 
tion of basic processes involved in 
such behavior. Stated in Sutherland's 
terms, this principle, as he calls it, 
holds that “a person becomes delin- 
quent because of an excess of defini- 
tions favorable to violation of law 
over definitions unfavorable to vio- 
lation of law.” (13, p. 78) 


In such terms, the theory is not 
testable. The equation involving defi- 
nitions “favorable to” and “unfavor- 
able to” violation of law cannot be 
specified in any meaningful quanti- 
tative terms. It is, perhaps, for this 
reason that the theory has not been 
systematically investigated. For al- 
though the data of many studies sup- 
port the theory, whether or not their 
compilers recognize the fact (1, 6, 8), 
systematic study of the theory itsel 
is almost non-existent. Cressey’s em- 
pirical investigation of the violation 
of financial trust, in which the theory 
was found wanting in some respects, 
and his theoretical article treating 
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applicability of the differential asso- 
ciation theory to cases of “compulsive 
crimes” stand alone as attempts to 
orient specifically towards verification 
of the differential association theory. 
(2, 4; see also 3) 


Sutherland’s use of the concept, and 
the usage which has become common, 
is not so restrictive of empirical in- 

vestigation. For, in effect, differential 


/ association has come to imply differ- 


ential access to delinquent and con- 
ventional values through interaction 
with other people and with various 
aspects of the larger society. Suther- 
land’s statement that “differential asso- 


/ jations may vary in frequency, dura- 


tion, priority, and intensity” suggests 
the main dimensions of differential 
association which this paper investi- 


p~ gates. Specifically, we attempt to 


measure the frequency, duration, prior- 
_Aty, and intensity of interaction with 


sumed exposure to crime and delin- 
quency in the community, and knowl- 
edge of and association with adult 
criminals. 


SAMPLE AND INSTRUMENTS 


The subjects under study in this 
paper were students in the state train- 
ing schools for boys and girls in a 
western state during the month of 
February, 1955. Because of age in 
relation to delinquent behavior, we 
have restricted this analysis to six- 
teen- and seventesn-year-old boys 
and girls. A total of 126 boys and 
50 girls were administered a question- 
naire developed by the writer in con- 
sultation with the Sociological Labora- 
tory of the State College of Washing- 
ton. Respondents answered the ques- 
tionnaire anonymously. No direct re- 
fusals were encountered, though ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the boys’ 
questionnaires and 4 per cent of the 
girls’ could not be used either because 
responses were obviously frivolous or 
because there was excessive non- 
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response. Some of the latter was due 
to school retardation. 


The delinquency scales employed 
in the study oonsisted of selected 
delinquency items from the question- 
naire which were re-scored according 
to the Israel Gamma technique (7) 
and scaled by the Cornell technique. 
(12) The scale for the boys developed 
in an earlier study (11), originally 
comprised 11 items and 18 scale types. 
A group of 570 public school boys 
from the same state was combined 
with the training-school boys in the 
construction of the scale. The boys’ 
scale utilized in this paper consists of 
a reassignment of the original scale 
types to the training school boys in 
the present study. This was neces- 
sary because these boys were not repre- 
sented in all the original scale types. 
The present scale, consisting of eleven 
scale types, appears in Table 1. The 
delinquency scale for girls likewise 
was first developed by combining six- 
teen and seventeen-year-old girls 
from the training school and girls 
in this age group from the s»me public 
schools as were included in the con- 
struction of the boys scales, a total 
of 512 girls. Again, reassignment of 
scale types was necessary because the 
training-school girls were not always 
represented in the original scale types. 
Table 2 presents the girls’ delinquency 
scale employed in this paper. 


Measures of differential association 
were obtained from the answers to 
the following questions: 


1. Think of the friends you have 
been associated with most often. 
Were (or are) any of them 
juvenile delinquents? 


2. Think of the friends you have 
known for the longest time. 
Were (or are) any of them juve- 
nile delinquents? 


3. Think back to the first friends 
you can remember. Were any 
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of them juvenile delinquents 
at the time you first knew them? 


4. Have any of your best friends 
been juvenile delinquents while 
they were your best friends? 


5. Was there much crime or de- 











TABLE 1. 
DELINQUENCY SCALE TYPES 
FOR Boys* 

Scale Offense** No. in scale 
type type 
BeewrtreeA ee #4. 
fore) TEExs e066 O9O0 @ 5 
oI eZ tc tp@eee3esee 8s 
02 ¢*e¢ 22 tt @ Be 8 6 8's 
03 222 €3Rt2B 2B @Oeesede 
04 ee 2 Ft 2B BPS CO OD 
05 “ao 2 oe a oe oe oe 
06 £3: 8st 2 2 S-O-8 SD 
07 SSF Ft tse ee FF 
08 gen, 227323722220 08 
09 : s . 2 ££ 8-2 @ 8 & 2 2-3 
10 a ae oe oe oe a oe ee 
Total 125 





*The coefficient of reproducibility of the 
original scale was .975. 


**Numbers refer to the following delin- 

quent acts: 

1. Driving a car without a _ driver’s 

license or permit. 

Buying or drinking beer, wine, or 

liquor (including drinking at home). 

3. Skipping school without a legitimate 
excuse. 

4. Taking little things (worth less than 
$2) that did not belong to you. 

5. Purposely damaging or destroying 
public or private property. 

6. Sex relations with a person of the 
opposite sex. 

7. Taking things of medium value (worth 
$2 to $50). 

8. “Running away” from home. 

9. Taking things of large value (worth 
more than $50). 

10. Defying parents’ authority to their 
faces. 

11. Narcotics violations. 


An “O” centered in the table indicates that 
the offense has not been committed by 
subjects in the scale type. In the case of 
all items except heterosexual relations, 
“1” indicates commission of the offense 
once or twice and a “2” indicates commission 
of the offense three times or more. A “1” 
for heterosexual relations indicates com- 
mission of the offense from one to four 
times, while a “2” indicates commission 
more than four times. 


is) 


linquency committed by young 
people (in their teens or be- 
low) in the community in 
which you grew up? 

6. Have any of your friends been 
“juvenile delinquents”? 

7. Are any of your present friends 
juvenile delinquents? 

8. Do you know any adult crimi- 
nals? 

9. How well have you known 
criminals? 


Each question was followed by an 
appropriate set of four or five re- 











sponses, such as “most were,” “several 
TABLE 2. 
DELINQUENCY SCALE TYPES 
FOR GIRLS* 
Scale Offense** No. in scale 
type 123468 6.F & § oe 
oo 0o0o0060€=«~8060UCm0UC~COWCWNlCOCO I 
or I I eoe@e7d0ege7¢@€ ¢6& 8 ®@ I 
o2 I I I oo0e0e8es89?se ® I 
03 2 I 2 e868? © I 
04 g@fe2tP 8 @ees I 
Os mn a a a oe I 
06 $8 2 @ te BO 8 6 
07 a ¢ 2 ¢ 3 8D 4 
08 es @ eet 8 7 
09 oe ae ee a 25 
Total 48 





*The coefficient of reproducibility of 
the original scale was .979. 
**Numbers refer to the following delin- 
quent acts: 
1. Driving a car without a  driver’s 
license or permit. 
2. Skipping school without a legitimate 
excuse. 
3. Buying or drinking beer, wine, or 
liquor (including drinking at home). 
4. Defying parents’ authority to their 
faces. 
5. Taking little things (worth less than 
$2) that did not belong to you. 
6. Sex relations with a person of the 
opposite sex. 
7. “Running away” from home. 
8. Purposely damaging or destroying 
public or private property. 
g. Taking things of medium value (worth 
$2 to $50). 
Numbers entered in the table have the 
same significance as those in Table 1, ex- 
cept that heterosexual relations are scored 
in the same way as other items. 
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were,” “very few were,’ and “none 
were”; or “very well,” “fairly well,” 
“not very well,” “only knew their 
names,” and “didn’t even know their 
names.” The responses were numbered 
consecutively, the highest number 
representing minimum association in 
each case. 


A “specific differential association 
score,” designed to reflect the cumu- 
lative effect of frequency, duration, 
priority, and intensity of interaction 
with delinquent friends, was obtained 
for each subject by adding together 
the numbers of his answers to the 
first four of these questions. This per- 
mitted scores ranging from 4 to 16, 
the smaller sum indicating higher 
differential association. “General differ- 
ential association scores” were obtained 
by adding the numbers symbolizing 
the answers to the last five questions. 
A “total differential association score” 
was then computed by adding the 
specific and general scores of each 
individual. The range of total scores 
was from 9, representing the highest 
degree of differential association, to 
38, representing minimum answers to 
all the questions. 


In the course of administering the 
questionnaires, we attempted to em- 
phasize the subject’s own feelings. 
If a respondent asked about the 
meaning of the questions, we ex- 
plained that we were not interested 
in official records or in reputations. 
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What the respondent himself felt 
was the important thing. This was 
done for reasons consistent with social- 
psychological theory, but it does raise 
certain hazards, and it may not have 
gotten across to all our respondents. 
We were interested in reality as per- 
ceiwed by our respondents, whether 
or not this perceived situation was in 
fact real. The disadvantages of this 
approach were felt to be considerably 
outweighed by the advantages. Tenta- 
tive analysis of data from interviews 
carried out in conjunction with the 
questionnajres suggests that the de- 
sired interpretation was understood 
by the great majority of our respond- 
ents. 


FINDINGS 


Tables 3, 4, and 5 present the co- 
efficients of correlation between the 
differential association and delin- 
quency measures, separately for each 


TABLE 3. 


SPECIFIC DIFFERENTIAL 
ASSOCIATIONS AND DELINQUENCY 








Components of 
differential for for 





association boys giris 
Frequency -580** 552** 
Duration .423** 347** 
Priority .288** .379* 
Intensity -580** .473** 





.606** 


*Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
**Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


Total specific score .581** 





TABLE 4. 


GENERAL DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION AND DELINQUENCY 











Components of differential association For boys’ For girls 
Delinquency committed by young people in the community 
in which you grew up .404** .279* 
Have any of your friends ever been juventle delinquents? .613** .400** 
Are any of your present friends juvenile delinquents .447** .501** 
Do you know any adult criminals? .446** .286* 
How well have you known criminals? .352** -164 
Total General Score .679** .393** 





*Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
**Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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TABLE 5. 


TOTAL DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION 


AND DELINQUENCY 











Excluding Including 
adult adult 
criminal criminal 
questions questions 
3o0ys .620** .672** 
jirls .667** .506** 





**Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


ex. To determine the efficiency of 
he measures of differential association 
is predictors of delinquency, the co- 
ficient of correlation for proportions 
(rp), developed by Davies,* has been 


used. Before computing the coeff- 


tients, the data were grouped into 
‘our-fold tables, because the delin- 
juency scale types lacked the stability 
recessary for more detailed analysis of 
their relation to the measures of 
lifferential association. This form of 
inalysis is admittedly crude, but it is 





*I am indebted to Dr. Davies for the 
following description of r: In arranging a 
contingency table for prediction purposes, 
the values for each trait are combined, 
f necessary, so that for each resulting cate- 
zory of x there is a single predictive category 
for the y trait, the consequence being that 
both traits are set up with the same number 
of categories. The raw frequencies in the 
cells of the table are next translated into 
proportions of each category of x as sub- 
divided according to the categories of y. 
Then c prediction cells are selected, con- 
forming to a prediction rule that best fits 
the data, where c=the number of cate- 
gories for each trait. If p’=the propor- 
tion shown in any prediction cell a correla- 
tion coefficient conforming to the predic- 
tion rule used can be shown to be: 


c = =p’-! 


Pp c-1 


The standard error of this coefficient, 
for samples where the sub-totals for the 
x trait are constant, can be shown to be: 








The restriction that the sub-totals be 
constant is the same as that required for 
the chi-square test of independence. 
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probably as refined as the instruments 
and data warrant. 


The most notable finding from 
these tables is the consistently positive 
relationship between delinquent be- 
havior and delinquent association. In 
no case is a negative relationship be- 
tween these variables found. This 
coefficients are, furthermore, of such 
magnitude as to give confidence in 
the theory. 


Technically, the findings must be 
regarded as parameter values, i.e. 
characteristic only of the populations 
studied. To regard these populations 
as samples from which generalizations 
may be made, even to other training- 
school groups, would be unwarranted 
in view of the assumptions which 
would have to be made regarding 
randomness, constancy of population, 
etc. Statisticians point out, however, 
that any sample may be assumed to 
be a random sample of some universe, 
and the variables studied here may 
be quite independent of any known 
bias which is present in any given 
sample. Since our interest transcends 
the particular cases we are studying, 
it seems useful to apply tests of sta- 
tistical significance to our findings. In 
any case, such tests involve controls 
over the manipulation of data which 
aid us in interpreting our findings. 
This is especially helpful when meas- 
ures are applied to samples of different 
sizes, as is the present case. We recog- 
nize that the assumptions governing 
tests of significance are not met by our 
research design. Generalization be- 
yond these groups must, therefore, 
be recognized as speculation, but as 
the sort of healthy speculation calcu- 
lated to assess more inclusive theo- 
retical significance. More generalized 
demonstration requires study of other 
populations under carefully controlled 
sampling conditions. 


It is important to the differential 
association theory that the summary 
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measures of delinquent association 
have generally higher correlations with 
delinquent behavior, as measured by 
our scale, than do their component 
parts. Such a cumulative trend sug- 
gests that the addition of other aspects 
of differential association to those in- 
cluded in our study would account 
for virtually all the delinquent be- 
havior, and the lack of it, among the 
respondents. It should also be noted 
that the individual components of 
differential association im most cases 
bear a closer relationship to delin- 
quent behavior among the boys than 
among the girls. 


The correlation of the general differ- 
ential association scores with the de- 
linquency scales calls for additional 
comment. A general score was first 
obtained by adding together the an- 
swers to questions 5, 6, and 7 only, 
thus eliminating consideration of the 
adult criminal questions. When this 
is done, the correlation of the gen- 
eral score with the boys’ delinquency 
scale types is lowered to .572 (as 
compared to .679 in Table 4), while 
this correlation for the girls is .412, 
slightly larger than that which ap- 
pears in Table 4. The correlations 
for total differential association scores 
are similarly affected when the adult 
criminal questions are not included, 
as can be seen in Table 5. Association 
with adult criminals is clearly more 
closely related to delinquent behavior 
among our boys than it is for our 
girls. 


CONCLUSION 


Space does not permit detailed 
treatment of the relation of our 
measures of differential association to 
particular delinquencies or to different 
patterns of delinquent behavior. Suffice 
it to say that correlations have been 
computed between our summary meas- 
ures of differential association and 
each of the 26 delinquencies included 
in the larger list from which the 
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delinquencies comprising our scales 
were chosen. For the training-school 
boys, these correlations are all sig- 
nificantly larger than zero at the 1 
per cent level, with the exception of 
the correlations with homosexual be- 
havior (and these are significant at 
the 5 per cent level). More of the 
correlations with the delinquencies of 
girls fail to reach statistical signifi- 
cance. No significant correlations are 
found for the girls between our sum- 
mary measures of differential associa- 
tion and the five delinquencies of 
skipping school, strong-arm robbery, 
homosexual behavior, “taking things 
you really didn’t want,” and hurting 
or inflicting pain on someone just to 
see them squirm. For the remaining 
21 delinquencies, significant correla- 
tions at the 5 per cent level or high- 
er are found with at least one of our 
summary measures of differential asso- 
ciation, and usually for two or all 
three of them. 


The fact that our study was con- 
ducted on an institutionalized delin- 
quent group, and therefore a more 
seriously delinquent group, must be 
taken as a restriction on the generaliz- 
ability of this study. It may be that 
the close relationships demonstrated 
here between differential association 
and delinquency are limited to such 
seriously delinquent groups. We have 
collected data on three midwestern 
public-school groups which will aid 
us in resolving this question. Further, 
our study of differential association 
is “negative,” in the sense that no 
measures of anti-delinquent peer re- 
lationships and other associations are 
studied. 


Finally, it may be objected that this 
approach is “factorial” and not with- 
in the spirit and intention of Suther- 
land’s theory. To this we can say 
only that our attempt has been merely 
to explore the relationship of various 
aspects of differential association to 
the delinquent conduct specified. With- 
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in these limitations, strong support has 
been found for the differential asso- 
ciation theory. Further investigation 
may reveal types of delinquency, or 
patterns of delinquency, which are 
ore closely related to particular types 
’ differential association, or to the 
sry process itself, than are others. 
Again, it may be possible to find 
atterns of behavior which are not so 
osely related to differential associa- 
on, of the types we have measured 
in any case, as they are to patterns of 
emotional adjustment or maladjust- 
ment.* Lastly, the concept of differ- 
ential association includes differential 
cial organization and other aspects 
‘ social integration not touched upon 
1 this paper—e.g., differential identi- 
fication or reference, parental asso- 
cations, etc. (5) 





*A previous study found that, among the 
training-school girls, five of the 26 delin- 
uencies had statistically significant cor- 
relations with a psychosomatic complaint 
rale. (10) 
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CLASS DIFFERENCES IN THE ATTITUDES OF 
PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS* 


WARREN S. WILLIAMS 
University of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas 


In recent years there have been 
several investigations made of the re- 
lationship of the social class back- 
ground of the psychiatric patient to 
the type of treatment received. (4, 5) 
It is well established that there is a 
relationship and in at least one in- 
stance it was demonstrated that in a 
free clinic with the economic factor 
removed the same differential per- 
sisted. (4) The explanations proposed 
for this have usually involved the 
difficulties in communication and 
understanding between patient and 
therapist of different social class back- 
grounds. (6) 


I should like to suggest two corol- 
lary hypotheses as a partial explana- 
tion of the social class differences in 
treatment. First, the social class back- 
ground of the psvchiatric patient is 
a determinant of his therapeutic 
needs. Second, the therapeutic value 
system of the psychiatric subculture 
is a determinant in the evaluation of 
the patient. I should like to consider 
these hypotheses in reference to social 
class differences in problem solving 
behavior, in precipitating or situation- 
al factors and in attitudes toward 
psychiatric illness. In considering at- 
titudes toward illness, we are particu- 
larly concerned with the meaning of 
psychiatric illness to the patient and 
what he understands it to be. By prob- 
lem solving behavior we are refer- 
ring to the characteristic approach to 
problems and the ego defense mechan- 
isms used in resolving conflicts. Pre- 
cipitating or situational factors refer 
to the immediate stressful situation 
which brings into awareness or makes 





* Presented at the annual meeting of 
Society for the Study of Social Problems, 
Detroit, September 7, 1956. 


significant incompatibilities or con- 
flicts within the individual. The fol- 
lowing are clinical impressions based 
on several years experience in an out- 
patient clinic, in an inpatient service 
in a teaching hospital, and in private 
practice.* * 


DIFFERENCES IN PROBLEM 
SOLVING BEHAVIOR 


There seems to be a definite rela- 
tionship between the social class back- 
ground of the patient and his charac- 
teristic behavior. This, of course, is 
a generalization which cannot be ap- 
plied indiscriminately to every in- 
dividual but does have significance 
for the group as a whole. Patients 
from an upper social class background 
seem to have a rationalistic approach 
to living and to personal problems. 
Their security operations involve 
knowing, planning and controlling. 
A manifest incongruity in attitudes 
or behavior must be recognized and 
somehow explained or rationalized 
away. Their livelihood is usually de- 
pendent on some intellectualizing ac- 
tivity rather than physical labor and 
involves the use of acquired skills and 
knowledge. Their religion is usually 
a rationalistic religion. Order, organ- 
ization and tradition are important 
and current immediate decisions are 
strongly influenced by past and future 
considerations as well as by those of 
the present. Long range goals are a 
necessity and usually involve status, 
prestige and successful competition. 
Ambition and success are highly val- 
ued and the symbols of success are of 
equal importance. The method of ac- 





** At present an investigation is in prog- 
ress which it is hoped will furnish em- 
pirical evidence for these impressions. 
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Class Differences in the Attitude of Psychiatric Patients 


complishing success is important and 
the means may, and frequently do, be- 
come more important than the end. 
Knowledge is thought of as power 
and defense by rationalization is char- 
acteristic. They are afraid of the un- 
known and derive security from 
knowing, even though the threat may 
still be present. Emotional control, 
isolation, rationalization and reaction 
formation are the most characteristic 
defense mechanisms in these patients 
and compulsive behavior is common. 
A threat to the individual can be di- 
minished appreciably if it can be 
understood and explained in some 
way favorable to the individual. 


The patients from lower social class 
backgrounds do not characteristically 
have this rationalistic approach to 
living and to problems. Emotion and 
the immediate situation have much 
more influence in decisions. They are 
not as bound by tradition or by future 
goals involving status and prestige. 
Success and ambition are valued high- 
ly, but they are not necessities. Their 
means of livelihood usually involve 
physical labor and are not so likely to 
be a major source of emotional grati- 
fication. Emotional gratification is 
more likely to come from immediate 
pleasurable contacts with others which 
involve unstructured activities and do 
not depend on past experience. Their 
security operations do not involve 
planning, organization and control. 
They are more likely to expect con- 
trol from an outside source and direc- 
tion from other people, which they 
may resent but on which they depend. 
Physical needs, prowess and health 
are much more important, and intel- 
lectualized activities are not a major 
source of satisfaction. The end is 
more important than the means and 
the end desired is likely to be an im- 
mediate one. Displacement, denial, 
and repression are more common as 
defense mechanisms and conversion 
symptoms are quite common. Mani- 
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fest incongruities are ignored and 
threats to the individual are dimin- 
ished by denying their existence. 
Magical thinking is common and 
mysterious powers are assigned to 
authority figures. 


DIFFERENCES IN PRECIPITATING 
FACTORS 


The precipitating or situational 
factors involved in any psychiatric 
illness are dependent on the charac- 
teristics of the individual and his so- 
cial milieu. They involve a threat to 
the integrity, identification, self-es- 
teem and sources of gratification of 
the individual. A set of circumstances 
which represent failure and a com- 
plete collapse of goal structure to one 
person may seem to another to be a 
desirable situation or at least of no 
significance. The variation in values, 
sources of security and sources of 
gratification by social class back- 
ground presupposes a difference in 
precipitating factors in psychiatric 
illness. The patient from an upper 
social class background frequently is 
reacting to a threat which is not ap- 
parent in his current situation but is 
intimately related to past events and 
future goals. He is not likely to be 
reacting to a threatened deprivation 
of food, housing or other physical 
needs, but may be reacting to their 
quality and the way in which they 
are obtained. The conflict may in- 
volve the necessity of denying and 
subordinating certain needs and de- 
sires in the interest of maintaining 
rigid standards appropriate to his 
goals. He may be threatened by loss 
of a major source of self-esteem and 
gratification through what he exper- 
iences as failure to progress at a sat- 
isfactory rate in his profession or oc- 
cupation. He may become ill due to 
the achievement of a goal since his 
source of gratification was in the 
movement rather than the goal itself. 
The means of movement may be 
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readily available to him, but it may be 
necessary to occupy a role in the pro- 
cesss which is destructive to his iden- 
tity. All of these factors involve high- 
ly complex and abstract relationships. 


The precipitating factors in illness 
in patients from a lower social class 
background are more likely to involve 
immediate concrete problems. The 
satisfaction of physical needs plays a 
much more important part. Thwarted 
ambition is not as likely to be a 
disturbing factor. Impulsive emo- 
tionally determined behavior with 
later guilt is a common source of dif- 
ficulty. The inability to secure the 
physical necessities of life without 
exercising a marked degree of emo- 
tional control may be threatening 
especially if the exercise of control is 
threatening to his identity. The threat 
or conflict is likely to be related in- 
timately to immediate and obvious 
environmental stresses which the pa- 
tient is incapable of relieving. 


DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD PSYCHIATRIC ILLNESS 


There are marked social class dif- 
ferences in attitudes toward psychia- 
tric illness. The patient from an up- 
per social class background seems to 
have been much more effected by the 
public education campaigns and the 
articles in popular periodicals regard- 
ing psychiatric illness. His education, 
experiences and associations in the 
last quarter century have encouraged 
him to regard psychiatric illness as 
the result of problems in living. It is 
becoming more common to find that 
the patient from an upper social class 
background regards physical or drug 
therapy as a palliative measure only 
and rejects it for that reason. He 
seems to want to gain from treatment 
an understanding of the cause of his 
illness and methods for preventing 
further difficulties, It is not unusual 
for him to express the idea that there 
is something wrong with his philos- 


ophy of life and demand that the ther- 
apist give him a new and better 
philosophy. In the larger urban areas 
psychiatric illness has not only lost its 
stigma; the possession of a psycho- 
therapist has acquired prestige value. 


The attitudes of patients and fami- 
lies from lower social class back- 
grounds seem to be quite different. 
(6) Illness usually represents some 
concrete physical disability and is 
spoken of in those terms. For in- 
stance, the complaint, “nerves are all 
torn up” or “weak nerves.” The 
psychiatrist is often euphemistically 
called a “nerve doctor” and the psy- 
chiatric clinic a “nerve clinic.” It is 
considered shameful for an adult 
male to “let his nerves get the best 
of him” and to suggest that his ill- 
ness is due to his emotions is to 
either drive him away or to fill him 
with shame and guilt. For example, 
the common statement, “well if that’s 
all it is I guess I'll have to get hold of 
myself.” Conversion symptoms are 
frequent and if the patient is told 
that this physical disability is due to 
emotional causes, he is very likely to 
respond with what is for him justified 
skepticism and seek another physician. 
It is as if the physician has suggested 
that something magical, bizarre or 
even “crazy” was occuring in him. 
The adolescent girl who develops a 
headache when forced to do the fami- 
ly ironing and who has concluded that 
it is due to the heat finds the psy- 
chiatrist somewhat obscure when he 
suggests that this concrete physical 
symptom is caused by something non- 
physical like hostility. In this social 
class level illness may and frequently 
does interfere with earning power and 
if prolonged will intensify the prob- 
lems which have precipitated the ill- 
ness or replace them with greater 
problems. The patient is seeking 


treatment which will immediately re- 
lieve his disability to a great enough 
extent to allow resumption of normal 
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activity. If he relates his illness to 
personal problems, it is to his im- 
mediate situational problems. The 
patient may be willing to accept the 
idea that the symptoms are due to 
difficulties with his current employer, 
but is almost certain to reject the 
suggestion of a long series of inter- 
views to work out his attitudes about 
authority figures in general. Training 
and experience in the use of verbal 
symbols is less intensive in this social 
class and patients frequently have in- 
surmountable difficulty in verbalizing 
what are in essence non-verbal events. 
Unfortunately, however, this does 
not make their discomfort and dis- 
ability any less than in those people 
who are able to express themselves 
more freely. 


The psychiatrist finds it difficult to 
understand the internal events which 
have taken place and are taking place 
in his patients. This can be described 
as difficulty in communication, but it 
is not specific. The patient would 
have the same difficulty in making 
complex verbal abstractions for any 
other therapist, and incidentally would 
probably have the same resentment 
toward anyone who made what is for 
him an unreasonable demand. (7) 


Almost all forms of intensive psy- 
chotherapy designed to effect basic 
changes in the individual's personali- 
ty depend on the patient acquiring 
increased awareness of himself and 
his reactions. This is not to imply 
that the therapeutic effect of intensive 
psychotherapy is due to intellectual 
understanding on the part of the 
patient. The therapeutic effect seems 
to be more dependent on the emotion- 
al relationship between the therapist 
and the patient. (1, 2, 3). The de- 
velopment of this therapeutic emo- 
tional experience, however, necessi- 
tates conceptualization, abstract 
thought and logical phantasy to a de- 
gree that does not seem to be com- 
mon to patients from a lower social 
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class background. (7) This type of 
treatment requires a willingness on 
the part of the patient to endure pro- 
longed discomfort and the investment 
of a considerable amount of time if 
not money in the pursuit of a rather 
abstract long-range goal. The thera- 
pist is unable to promise the patient 
future freedom from illness or dis- 
comfort and, in fact, can only promise 
increased awareness of the self. 


It is almost unnecessary to point 
out that psychiatrists and psychothera- 
pists are from upper social class back- 
grounds and have the values and 
biases characteristic of their group. 
They are themselves highly complex 
intellectualizing people with many 
very complicated and obscure motiva- 
tions. They are usually somewhat in- 
trospective and are acutely aware of 
their own psychological processes. 
They tend to look for and to hope 
to find these qualities in their patients. 
They do not want to deal with the 
problems of their patients on an im- 
mediate concrete basis, but want to 
refer it to the past and to the future. 
They tend to value most highly the 
approach to treatment that they would 
want for themselves if they become 
ill and may have guilt about and dis- 
like for the use of other forms of 
treatment. They tend to feel that the 
patient who does not de:ire to use 
the type of approach that they think is 
appropriate is either lacking in mo- 
tivation to help himself or is inept in 
responding to their skills. 


This is all by way of saying that 
intensive psychotherapy is a form of 
treatment invented for intellectualiz- 
ing people by intellectualizing people 
and is applicable only to those people 
for whom it has meaning and signifi- 
cance. Its applicability is not a valid 
criteria for evaluating patients as to 
their motivation to help themselves 
or for their ability to utilize help. It 
would seem much more logical to 
let the needs and characteristics of 
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the patient determine the therapeutic 
approach. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, it can be stated that 
there are major differences in the 
characteristics, stresses and needs of 
patients from different social classs 
backgrounds. A single therapeutic 
approach determined by the values 
and biases of the psychiatric sub-cul- 
ture will be applicable only to those 
patients who are most similar to the 
psychiatrist or psychotherapists. If 
the applicability of the treatment is 
used as criterion for the evaluation of 
patients, then those patients most dis- 
similar to the members of the psy- 
chiatric subculture will be rejected 
as candidates for definitive treatment 
and will be given palliative treatment 


at best. 
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The history of the American so- 
ciety has been characterized by a 
uniquely sustained and diverse migra- 
tion, from which our society has gained 
enormously in skills, cultural di- 
versity, and manpower. Yet all groups 
have not been received with equal 
welcome during all periods of this in- 
flow of population. During various 
phases, a number of cultural groups, 


races or nationalities have found them- 


selves restricted to quotas, or barred 
altogether from legal immigration to 
the United States. These. facts are 
widely known. 


As is the case with most discrimi- 
natory phenomena, we deem it neces- 
sary to develop rationalizations and 
justifications for these expressions of 
our preferences. One more or less 
systematic rationalization for the con- 
tinued exclusion of oriental immi- 
grants is based upon a popular belief 
that the members of such groups 
assimilate only very slowly (if at all) 
and are consequently less desirable 
than, say, white northern Europeans. 
During World War II this atttitude 
was coupled with war hysteria and 
dramatically illustrated by the “re- 
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location” of the Japanese-American 
population of the West Coast. The 
general approval of this act by large 
segments of the American population 
testified to the belief that the Japanese 
immigrant, and even his offspring, 
was primarily oriented toward Japan. 


Whether justified or not, then, these 
beliefs led to a considerable number 
of tensions and dissatisfactions. The 
continued segregation and discrimi- 
nations these groups have experienced 
are evidence that such beliefs persist. 
One method of studying such social 
problems would begin with an in- 
vestigation of the assumption that a 
group such as foreign-born Japanese 
uniformly resist the adoption of 
American behavior patterns. If it 
can be shown that there are individual 
differences in the degree to which 
assimilation has occurred, the way is 
open for an exploration of the social 
factors which have operated to pro- 
duce this range of assimilation. But 
methodology becomes a crucial issue 
for a systematic effort in this direction. 
The observational techniques employed 
by such pioneers as Thomas and 
Znanjecki in studying assimilation 
need to be modernized by the intro- 
duction of instruments for quantifica- 
tion of assimilation variables. A pre- 
liminary attempt to do this, and to 
show how social factors in assimila- 
tion can be statistically studied with 
such an instrument, is the purpose of 


this paper. 
THE PROBLEM 


This paper reports an investigation 
of selected pre- and post-migration 
factors and their influence on the 
assimilation achieved by eighty Issei 
women currently residing in Seattle, 
Washington. Issei refers to Japanese 
immigrants born in Japan. (8) 

The term “assimilation” has had 
many meanings in the past (2, 4, 5, 
10, 16, 19), and it is not the purpose 
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of the present paper to champion a 
particular one. For present purposes, 
assimilation is defined as the process 
by which members of an ethnic mi- 
nority adopt the culture patterns of 
the surrounding majority. Thus, cul- 
tural assimilation is here viewed as a 
learning process, a series of changes 
in the behavior patterns of the in- 
dividual, and presumably the structure 
of his personality, which result from 
the adoption of, or resistance to, new 
ways of life. During this process of 
resocialization, the migrant learns new 
systems of values, attitudes, roles, 
statuses and behaviorjal expectations 
of various kinds. 


Some may prefer to regard this 
definition as describing only the ac- 
culturation aspects of assimilation. It 
might be argued that assimilation is 
the broader of the two terms and 
should be reserved for that process or 
state whereby the newcomer is ac- 
cepted by the group as a member, 
learns to think of himself as a member, 
and has adopted enough of the group’s 
ways to be regarded as a member by 
outsiders. These more complex rami- 
fications of the concept “assimilation” 
are not dealt with in the present 
paper, although it is recognized that 
an adequate social psychological theory 
of assimilaation would have to take 
them into account. The present dis- 
cussion will for simplicity be re- 
stricted to the operational definition 
of assimilation implied above and dis- 
cussed more fully in a later section 
dealing with an instrument for its 
measurement. 


The focus of the present paper is 
on the behavior patterns of the in- 
dividual migrant, and an attempt will 
be made to show the influence of 
her group memberships, identifica- 
tions, occupational status, educational 
level and other variables on the degree 
to which her behavioral patterns cor- 
respond to those of the surrounding 
American culture. 
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Several aspects of the socialization 
process were considered in designing 
the study and developing an instru- 
ment for measuring the degree of 
assimilation achieved by the sample 
members. The continuing socializa- 
tion of an individual brought up in a 
single culture is, of course, partly a 
function of his cumulative experiences 
in that culture. It has been widely 
documented that such cumulative 
experiences may be sharply influenced 
by his occupational status, level of 
education, and group memberships. 
Personality differentials exist at various 
class levels among urban and rural 
people, among the members of various 
religious faiths, etc. (3, 15) In a 
similar fashion, the  resocialization 
which occurs when an individual 
enters the interactional patterns of a 
new culture may be partly a function 
of differential exposure to the new 
systems of beliefs, attitudes and prac- 
tices which he encounters after mi- 
gration. (18) Furthermore, this differ- 
ential exposure to the new culture 
may be influenced by a number of 
variables operating to restrict his 
participation in the new society. The 
Issei Japanese, for example, tradi- 
tionally has been spatially and socially 
segregated by closing to him certain 
dwelling areas and assigning to him 
a limited number of occupational 
choices. 


The present investigavion, then, 
concentrated on Issei women because 
it was felt that such a group repre- 
sented an inadequately studied popu- 
lation, which was difficult to reach 
and which was characterized by a 
great range of differential exposure 
to the American culture. A wide 
range of assimilation was expected 
as Issei women are sometimes quite 
isolated from contact with the majority 
culture. This is less likely to be true 
of Issei men, who experience assimila- 
tion influences throug’ their jobs. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 





THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


The sample consisted of eighty 
Issei women, half of whom were 
Buddhists, and half of whom were 
Christians. The membership rolls of 
two Buddhist churches and five Chris- 
tian churches (representing five de- 
nominations) were obtained. By an 
elementary random procedure forty 
Buddhists were selected in such a way 
that each member had an equal proba- 
bility of being included. The same 
technique was used with the Chris- 
tians.* Such a sample allows the hy- 
pothesis that the two groups differ 
to be checked, but more importantly, 
it was intended to provide a range 
of assimilation scores. With such a 
range, comparisons can be made 
among the sample members, and 
factors associated with varying degrees 
of assimilation can be isolated. 


A specially designed questionnaire 
was administered to this sample. The 
items were first formulated in English, 
and were then translated into Japa- 
nese for administration to the subjects. 
This questionnaire was divided into 
two major parts. The first of these 
represents an attempt to identify the 
individual's degree of assimilation by 
investigating a variety of aspects of 
her cultural participation. The vari- 
ables and techniques for obtaining an 
individual's composite assimilation 
Score are discussed more completely 
below. 





*Ideally, a more suitable sample would 
consist of a random selection of all 
Issei women residing in the United States, 
or less ambitiously, in the Seattle area. 
At least two difficulties prevented any such 
selection. First, there are no lists of Issei 
women, and secondly, as Miyamoto and 
O’Brien (13) have pointed out, there is 
no really satisfactory way in which the 
universe of Japanese households in the 
city can be determined. Furthermore, Issei 
women constitute a “hard to reach sample.” 
Japanese leaders in the community advised 
contact through church leaders as the most 
effective way of establishing the necessary 
rapport. 
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The second part of the question- 
naire is concerned with identifying 
several of the iudividual’s group mem- 
berships and personal characteristics 
thought to be related to the degree of 
assimilation achieved. These “back- 
ground items” can be divided into (a) 
those which deal with the individual’s 
characteristics, memberships and ex- 
periences before migration, and (b) 
those which are concerned with such 
information about the individual after 
migration. The exact nature of these 
variables and characteristics will be 
made clear, along with some of the 
reasons for their inclusion, in the sec- 
tion analyzing the results. 

The aid of the religious leaders in 
the Buddhist and Christian churches 
involved was solicited in order to gain 
rapport. Among the Issei Japanese it 
is considered to be in bad taste to 
display one’s high educational level, 
occupational attainment, or ability to 
speak English. A considerable amount 
of explanation was necessary to con- 
vince several of the subjects that it 
was proper and correct to state one’s 
actual accomplishments in these mat- 
ters, and that excessively modest an- 
swers would defeat the purpose of the 
study. In every case, however, the 
responses were given meticulously and 
thoughtfully once the purpose of the 
investigation had been made clear. 

The statistical design was formu- 
lated to check three broad hypotheses. 
The first of these is that religious 
affiliation and participation are signifi- 
cant factors in assimilation. The 
second is that cultural assimilation 
will be in part a function of the fol- 
lowing premigration factors: rural- 
urban origin, educational attainment, 
Occupation in the mother country, 
and age at entry. The third general 
hypothesis is that cultural assimila- 
tion will be in part a function of the 
following post - migration factors: 
number of children, personal occu- 
pation, years of stay in the United 
States, and present age. 
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THE INDEX OF ASSIMILATION 


An examination of a number of 
previous studies of the assimilation of 
Japanese immigrants (1, 6, 7, 11, 12, 
17) revealed that there was no wide 
agreement upon the proper criteria 
for determining who was assimilated 
and who was not. Characteristic of 
such studies is the lack of operational 
procedures for classifying immigrants 
or groups on a quantitative continuum 
of degrees of adoption of the majority 
culture. A device for this purpose 
seemed necessary for furthering sys- 
tematic research on the assimilation 
process. To construct such an index, 
a number of criteria were considered. 
Items were included concerning the 
adoption of easily observable aspects 
of the surrounding culture, such as 
language behavior. In addition, an- 
other set of items were included which 
deal with the beliefs, atttitudes and 
practices of the sample members in 
family behavior, recreational patterns, 
visiting habits, and dwelling area pref- 
erences. In such matters as family 
structure the expectations and beliefs 
concerning the role of children, the 
role of the husband, the wife, and 
their parents differ considerably in 
Japan from those characteristics of 
present day America. An examination 
of the variables finally selected for the 
composite index will perhaps clarify 
their relationship to the assimilation 
process. 


Language behavior. The dependence 
of personality formation upon sym- 
bolic processes has been extensively 
documented. Such writers as Linde- 
smith and Strauss (9) summarize 
the symbolic interactionist views on 
the matter. If cultural assimilation is 
regarded as a process of resocializing 
the individual, resulting in an altera- 
tion of his structure of values, atti- 
tudes and beliefs, the crucial role of 
language can scarcely be exaggerated. 
For this reason, measures of three 
aspects of English language behavior 
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were included in the index of assimi- 
lation: speaking ability, reading 
ability, and the extent of usuage in 
the home. 


Recreational behavior. Radio and 
television programs, magazines, films 
and papers to a considerable extent 
acquaint the individual who consumes 
them with the American mass culture. 
Extensive consumption of the products 
of the American mass media would 
indicate a somewhat greater facility 
with the majority culture patterns than 
would be the case of those who re- 
mained isolated from these sources. 
Furthermore, a preference for Japanese 
films, magazines and papers would 
suggest a greater reluctance to break 
the ties of orientation to Japan. A 
set of four items was included in the 
assimilation index to attempt to classi- 
fy the individuals on the basis of 
their participation in this type of 
recreation. Included were a check on 
attendance at Japanese movies, attend- 
ance at American movies, time de- 
voted to radio or television programs, 
and subscriptions to American papers 
and/or magazines. 


Observance of holidays. An im- 
portant reflection of cultural orienta- 
tion or identification may be ob- 
served in a person’s adherence to the 
holiday customs and practices of one 
or the other culture. The observance 
of Independence Day, Thanksgiving, 
Easter, and Christmas were taken to 
indicate an orientation in the direc- 
tion of the American culture, while 
the observance of Oshogatsu, Hina- 
matsure, Gogatsu-no-Osecku and 
O'Bong were taken to indicate a closer 
identification with Japan. Included in 
the assimilation index were attempts 
to classify individuals with regard to 
this behavior. 


Dwelling area preference. A will- 
ingness to detach oneself from the 
Japanese residential area and to reside 
in white areas would seemingly in- 


dicate a decreased dependency upon 
sustained interaction and participation 
with a homeland-oriented commu- 
nity of friends and neighbors. While 
other factors may also enter into an 
individual’s preference for living in 
a Caucasian dwelling area, it was 
assumed that the less culturally adapt- 
ed would prefer to remain in the 
Japanese community. An item to de- 
termine these preferences was includ- 
ed in the index. 


Family beliefs and practices. The 
oriental family is generally character- 
ized by authoritarian control exerted 
by the parents (principally the male) 
over the children. In contrast, in the 
more rapidly changing American fam- 
ily organization, children are given 
considerably more freedom and voice 
in family matters. In addition to 
differences in the power status of 
children in the family structure, there 
are in the Japanese culture consider- 
ably different expectations regarding 
such matters as “old age support,” and 
the proper techniques of selection of 
a mate for one’s offspring. This latter 
is most clearly expressed in the prac- 
tice of “Baishakunin” (go-between) 
marriage. 


Items are included in the assimila- 
tion index which attempt to classify 
the individual’s beliefs and practices 
in these matters by determining to 
what extent the children have a voice 
in family affairs, to what extent the 
subject expected her children to pro- 
vide for their parents in their old 
age (in the customary Japanese man- 
ner), and the extent to which she 
considered “Baishakunin marriage” the 
best. 


Visiting habits. Isolation from, or 
participation in, the American com- 
munity and culture may be reflected 
in the extent to which the individual 
engages in informal interaction with 
American Caucasians. Such visiting 
patterns were investigated by includ- 
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ing an item in the index to classify the 
sample members on the basis of the 
frequency of visits exchanged with 
Caucasian friends 

Thirteen specific variables have 
been included in the above six general 
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aspects of behavior. These were 
measured on a continuum ranging 
from five (high assimilation) to one 
(low assimilation). For any given 
individual the questionnaire responses 
were assigned scores as shown in 












































TABLE 1. 
SCORING SYSTEM FoR INDEX OF ASSIMILATION 
item 5 4 3 2 1 
Not at all 

English Quite With some or almost 
speaking Fluently fluently difficulty Poorly not at all 
English Not at all 
reading Quite With some With great or almost 
ability With ease easily difficulty difficulty not at all 
English 
spoken All the About half Less than 
at home time Mostly the time half Not at all 
Attend 
Japanese 
movies Never Sometimes Frequently 
Attend 
American 
movies Frequently Sometimes Never 
Hours for 
radio and Over Three to One to Less than 
television five five three one 
American 
papers and Three or One or Less than 
magazines more two one 
Holidays* AAJJ JAJA JJAA 
observed AAAA AJ AJAJ JA JJJJ 
White resi- 
dential area If 
preferred Very much Much possible Undecided Not at all 
Extent of 
children’s Very 
voice Much Some A little seldom Not at all 
Expect 
old age Not neces- Up to If 
support sarily children possible Presumably Definitely 
Parents make 
marriage Not any High 
choice Never more Depends probability Absolutely 
Visiting 
with Once a Once in Once a Less than 
Caucasians Weekly month six months year once a year 





*“A” Designates American holidays and “J” designates Japanese holidays. The symbols 
are listed in the order of preference accorded these holidays (see discussion in text). 
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Table 1. These scores were then added 
and averaged to obtain the composite 
assimilation score. It will be noticed 
that several of the variables have a 
restricted range so that the highest 
score attainable is 4.76. It is recog- 
nized that other criteria of importance 
could have been included in such an 
index, and it is also reoognized that 
the arbitrary assignment of a restricted 
range of scores for two of the variables 
amounts to differential weighting. 
However, each of the other variables 
is allowed approximately equal weight 
in the present system. Further refine- 
ment of such a measuring device 
would include consideration of addi- 
tional criteria of assimilation, with 
each variable judged and weighted 
for importance. Each response cate- 
gory within a given variable would be 
scaled and assigned a cardinal scale 
value. Such procedures would reduce 
the unknown error attributable to the 
ordinal scores and equally weighted 
variables. In spite of the unspecifiable 
statistical validity of the present in- 
strument, each variable has been 
shown to have logical validity in the 
preceding sections discussing the rea- 
sons for its inclusion. Thus, the 
present effort can be regarded as a 
necessary preliminary step toward the 
measurement of the complex be- 
havior systems involved in cultural 
assimilation. Statistical refinement 
can proceed upon principles well es- 
tablished in psychometrics and atti- 
tude measurements. 


TESTING THE HYPOTHESES 


The composite assimilation scores 
attained by the total sample ranged 
from a score of 1.76 for the least 
assimilated person to 3.92 for the 
most assimilated. The mean score for 
the combined groups was 2.89. : 


To check the hypotheses that church 
membership, pre-migration factors, 
and post-migration factors are signifi- 
cantly related to the degree of assimi- 


lation achieved, the following pro- 
cedures were used. Sample members 
who attained assimilation scores above 
the total mean were classified as “more 
assimilated” while those whose scores 
were below the total mean were identi- 
fied as “less assimilated.” This classi- 
fication was used as a basis for four- 
fold tables, with assimilation cross- 
classified with each of the pre- and 
post-migration variables. Chi squares 
were used to test the hypothesis that 
the resulting distributions were 
chance-like. In addition, we computed 
the fourfold correlation between each 
of the dichotomized variables and the 
composite assimilation classification. 


The first hypothesis was that 
religious affiliation and participation 
are significantly related to assimila- 
tion. The fact of membership in a 
Christian church suggests conformity 
to prevailing American mores. Con- 
versely, Buddhism has been regarded 
as a sign of non-assimilation. Miya- 
moto (14) feels that the role of the 
Buddhist church is chiefly to pre- 
serve the Japanese culture, and that 
their group solidarity is enhanced by 
this particular institution. He further 
feels that Buddhism, by virtue of its 
being essentially oriental in its institu- 
tional practices, has constantly tended 
to keep alive the memories of the 
Japanese people about their native 
land. He says: 

Buddhism orients the member of its 
congregation toward Japan. Buddhism 
turns the Japanese community inward 


and stresses the difference between it 
and the American community. 


This conclusion can be checked in 


a quantitative fashion by examining 
Table 2. 


In the present sample, then, a sig- 
nificant relationship exists between 
church affiliation and the degree of 
assimilation achieved. Miyamoto’s con- 
clusion that Buddhism is a signifi- 
cant factor in inhibiting assimila- 
tion is supported by the present 
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TABLE 2. 


ASSIMILATION By CHURCH AFFILIATION AND CHURCH PARTICIPATION 








Degree of Assimilation 








More es 
Assimilated Assimilated Total 

Church Buddhist 13 27 40 
affiliation | Christian 27 13 40 
Total 40 40 80 

X?=g.80, P is less than .o1, phi coefficient = .35 
Church Most frequent 19 23 42 
participation Least frequent 21 17 38 
Total 4° 40° 80 

X2=.80, P>.0o5, phi coefficient=—.10 





data. His further suggestion that this 
is accomplished by the function of 
the Buddhist church in preserving the 
Japanese culture also seems to be 
borne out, due to the nature of the 
variables which make up the assimila- 
tion scores. The unassimilated are 
primarily individuals who have pre- 
served the Japanese cultural patterns 
after immigration. This would sug- 
gest that increased participation would 
also be an important variable in that 
those who attend church more often 
would be more exposed to this home- 
land orientation of the church. This 
hypothesis, however, is not supported, 
possibly due to the rather restricted 
range of participation found among 
the members of the sample. Actually, 
almost all of the sample members were 
frequent church goers; a greater range 
of participation must be studied be- 
fore such a hypothesis can be effec- 
tively checked. Note that church 
orientation is a variable that is both 
a pre- and post-migration factor. It 
is an ongoing, more or less permanent, 
belief-orientation of the individual. 
We shall, however, be able to include 
it among a set of pre-migration vari- 
ables in a multiple regression analysis 
in a later section without necessarily 
implying that such an orientation does 


not continue to influence the person 
after migration. 


The general hypothesis that the 
four pre-migration factors are signi- 
ficantly related to assimilation was the 
next to be checked. This was done 
by the following general procedure 
outlined in the discussion of the pre- 
vious hypothesis. Each of the pre- 
migration variables was examined in 
turn, and the null hypothesis of no 
association was tested. The results 
of this analysis appear in Table 3. 


The first variable, rural-urban origin, 
was felt to be a possible source of 
influence on the degree to which an 
individual would adapt to the urban 
industrial culture of the United States. 
Persons of rural origin would be ex- 
pected to have stronger ties with the 
traditional sacred Japanese culture 
than those from urban areas. Urban- 
ites presumably would already be 
familiar with many of the features 
of life in an urban industrial society, 
and would experience less difficulty 
in adapting themselves after immigra- 
tion than the individual who is 
accustomed to an agricultural com- 
munity. As can be seen from Table 
3, there is no evidence for rejecting 
the null hypothesis. The relationship, 
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while in the expected direction, is not 
significant. 


Educational attainment proved to be 
somewhat more indicative of assimi- 
lation. The hypothesis that increased 
education would facilitate assimila- 
tion stems from the assumption that 
persons with higher educational ex- 
perience have been exposed to West- 
ern thought and Western culture to 
a greater degree than those with more 
limited educational attainment. Fur- 
thermore, if education can be regard- 
ed as an index of learning ability in 
general, the expectation would be 
that those who rank highest on this 
variable would achieve resocialization 
more easily and to a greater degree. 
This conclusion seems to be support- 
ed by the present data, which indicate 
that educational achievement may be 
a useful factor in forecasting assimil- 
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ation. Another point worthy of note 
is that the intercorrelation between 
rural-urban origin and level of edu- 
cation was .51. This relationship is 
in the direction which would be ex- 
pected, and lends indirect logical con- 
sistency. 


The occupational status in Japan 
of the sample member gives some 
rough insight into the self-concep- 
tions and roles of the individual in 
relation to the social structure as 
a whole. The Japanese woman who 
is employed outside the home is re- 
garded as “progressive” and tends 
to think of herself as “emancipated.” 
It was thought likely that such indi- 
viduals would become more quickly 
adapted to the new culture which 
stresses these values, conceptions, and 
roles for women. However, the re- 
sults shown in Table 3 are not 


TABLE 3. 
ASSIMILATION By PRE-MIGRATION FACTORS 








More 
Assimilated 


Degree of Assimilation 


ess 
Assimilated 














Total 
Rural 
oe, ra 18 25 43 
urban Urban 22 15 37 
origin 
= Total 40 40 80 
X?=2.46, P> .o5, phi coefficient —.18 
Below high sch. 6 8 
Educational ’ . " 
attainment Some high sch. or 
above 27 20 47 
Total 33 38 71 
X?2=6.72, P is less than .o1, phi coefficient = .31 
N ti 
Seeenittenal © occupation 24 30 54 
status in Some occupation 16 10 26 
Japan 
Total 40 40 80 
X?=2.05, P>.os, phi coefficient = .16 
Below 
a elow 21 23 16 39 
entry 21 or above 17 24 41 
to U. S. 
Total 40 40 80 


X?=2.45, P>.os, phi coefficient=.18 
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significant. The relationship is again 
in the expected direction but not of 
a degree such that its occurrence by 
chance can be rejected. More ade- 
quate measurement of the pre-migra- 
tion self-conceptions, roles, and values 
of such individuals might yield sig- 
nificant relationships to their later 
assimilation. 


The results of the analysis of age 
at entry were very similar. The re- 
lationship was not significant. The 
hypothesis that the young will adapt 
more quickly was not supported. Fur- 
thermore, no significant differences 
were found between Christians or 
Buddhists regarding age at entry. 


While only one of the pre-migration 
factors yielded a sizeable chi-square, 
the remaining three did show re- 
lationships with assimilation in the 
expected direction. Furthermore ex- 
tensive study of such factors may 
offer a fruitful approach for under- 
standing the process of assimilation in 
terms of influences upon the per- 
sonality formation of the individual 
prior to his migration. 


The third general hypothesis, that 
several post-migration factors will 
show important relationships to the 
degree of assimilation achieved was 
checked in the same way. The re- 
sults of this analysis are summarized 
in Table 4. It will be seen that none 
of the relationships are significant. 
Some of the considerations which 
prompted the inclusion of each vari- 
able in the set of post-migration fac- 
tors are briefly summarized to indi- 
cate where further research is in- 
dicated. 


Number of children was thought 
to be a possible influence on assimi- 
lation of the mother since children 
provide a source of contact with the 
prevailing American culture. The lack 
of relationship of this factor to assimi- 
lation in the present analysis may be 
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a result of a failure to take into 
account the ages and other roles of 
the children. Sheer number of chil- 
dren is apparently unimportant as 
an influence in assimilation’ of the 
mothers. However, the roles which 
these children play, both in the 
community and at home, may be an 
influence of considerably more im- 
portance. Older children who maintain 
separate homes of their own may 
provide relatively little cultural con- 
tact, while school age children may 
be somewhat more influential. 


The second variable of the post- 
migration set, occupational status, was 
included as it was felt that employ- 
ment outside the home would’ indicate 
a greater exposure to the surrounding 
culture. Future study of this factor 
should, however, include the type of 
work in which the individual is en- 
gaged, as outside employment is no 
guarantee that contact with the Ameri- 
can culture is being made. Japanese 
women who work for establishments 
employing all Japanese help may con- 
tinue to have the old world culture 
reinforced if their work associates 
habitually speak Japanese and adhere 
to traditional customs and values. 
Furthermore, employment outside the 
home may be associated with low 
socio-economic status, and the nature 
of the cultural exposure may be that 
of domestic service. A more elaborate 
consideration of these factors is in- 
dicated for future study. 


Age has been conceived of as a 
factor which may have an important 
bearing on learning processes. A con- 
sideration of assimilation as a learn- 
ing process would imply that age 
would be indicative of the degree of 
assimilation achieved. However, the 
age range of the present sample is 
restricted. There were no children in- 
cluded; all were adults. This may ac- 
count for the inconclusive findings on 
this particular variable. Furthermore, 
age alone may be less important than 
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TABLE 4. 
ASSIMILATION By POST-MIGRATION FACTORS 








Degree of Assimilation 














ibis More ess 
Assimilated Assimilated Total 
o- 23 29 52 
Number . 
of 4-7 17 II 28 
aaa Total 40 40 80 
X?—1.98, P>.os, phi coefficient —.16 
Housewife 31 28 59 . 
Personal 
occupational Employed 8 10 18 
—. Total 39 28 77 
X?2=.36, P>.os, phi coefficient=.07 
21-50 12 9 21 
Present 
age 5I or over 28 31 59 
Total 40 4° 80 
X?2=.58, P>.os, phi coefficient =.o9 
1921-1951 I 12 2 
Date 9 95 7 9 
of 1885-1920 23 28 51 
ival 
ane Total 40 4° 80 


X?= 1.35, P>.os, phi coefficient=—.13 





a combination of age and length of 
stay in the United States. 

This latter factor was checked, and 
it will be noted that there was a 
considerable range of arrival dates, 
indicating length of residence in the 
United States from seventy years to 
two years. In spite of this,‘ the re- 
lationship of this variable to assimi- 
lation was not significant. When the 
sample is divided into those who ar- 
rived early and: those who arrived 
late, no significant differences appear. 
Neither group was characterized by 
unique differences regarding higher 
education, urban origin, or adherence 
to the Christian faith. However, a 
larger sample is needed so that more 
elaborate cross-classifications can be 
made in order to explore such factors. 
The present sample size of eighty 
did not allow meanjngful comparisons 
of a refined sort to be made. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The first major hypothesis, that 
Christians are more assimilated than 
Buddhists, was supported by a sig- 
nificant relationship between church 
affiliation and the composite assimi- 
lation score. The second major hy- 
pothesis, that assimilation is related to 
the several pre-migration factors, was 
only partially supported. In spite of 
the fact that each of the variables 
showed a relationship with assimila- 
tion in the expected direction, only 
one relationship, ic. that between 
assimilation and educational attain- 
ment, was statistically significant. The 
third major hypothesis that post-migra- 
tion factors were related to assimila- 
tion was not supported. The relation- 
ships present were again in the ex- 
pected dierction, but were not suffi- 
ciently large to be significant. 
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Although the relationships were 
relatively small in the present analy- 
sis between most of the pre- and 
post-migration factors, further study 
of such variables may offer a use- 
ful approach to the forecasting of 
the degree to which members of an- 
other culture will adapt to the pres- 
ent American culture. 


In an effort to indicate the use- 
fulness of such an approach, the cor- 
relations with assimilation, for three 
of the variables, were combined into 
a multiple correlation. 


Thus, the three variables in Table 
5 were included in the multiple cor- 
relation to illustrate the possibility 
of forecasting the degree of assimj- 
lation which might be achieved pro- 
vided several characteristics of the 
migrant were known. Included were 
church affiliation, educational attain- 
ment, and rural-urban origin. Two 
of these were previously treated as 
pre-migration factors and it was point- 
ed out that church affiliation is in a 
sense a pre-migration factor, but one 
which is likely to continue to influence 
the cultural orientation of the indi- 
vidual after migration. 


tional aspects of the pre- and post- 
migration factors previously discussed, 
the quantitative prediction of the de- 
gree of assimilation by immigrants 
may be a practical procedure. The 
present study represents an ex post 
facto prediction, in that the sample 
members are already in the United 
States. A design which measured 
pre-migration factors before immi- 
gration which took into account the 
influence of post-migration factors on 
this process, and which provided for 
a long range observation of assimila- 
tion, offers an alternative approach 
to the present study. 


In the opinion of the authors, the 
methodological aspects of the pres- 
ent investigation are more important 
than the substantive findings. It is 
true that the present “assimilation 
index” must be regarded as a rather 
crude beginning, but the development 
of such an instrument has been shown 
to yield results of sufficient promise 
that further refinement and elaboration 
can be expected to be fruitful. The 
construction of an instrument for ar- 
ranging persons along a continuum of 
assimilation must start with a clearly 











TABLE 5. 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG THREE MIGRANT CHARACTERISTICS AND 
ASSIMILATION 
1 2 3 4 
1. Church affiliation -- .21 EF 35 
2. Educational attainment oe 51 31 
3. Rural-urban origin — 18 


4. Assimilation 





The multiple correlation was found 
to be R,.;.4=.62. While not over- 
whelmingly large, such a relationship 
is an indication that with a more 
fully developed measuring instrument, 
and further consideration of the addi- 


stated definition of assimilation. A 
wide range of behavior patterns which 
differentiate the cultures under study 
must be examined. Scales for classify- 
ing the patterns of the sample mem- 
bers with regard to these patterns must 
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be devised. The combination of a 
number of such discrete variates into 
a composite is always a statistically 
involved procedure. Arbitrary assign- 
ment of weights and the addition of 
the values obtained by each sample 
member on each of the variates is at 
best an approximation. Such a com- 
posite score gives weight to variates 
in the scale which may ultimately 
prove unimportant or redundant. Also, 
the possibility of constructing a tauto- 
logical scheme is ever present. That 
is, a scale could easily be constructed 
which concentrated on, say, religiously- 
determined patterns of behavior. In 
such a case, the finding that religion 
was related to assimilation would be 
hardly more than a tautology. To 
avoid this difficulty, assimilation can 
be defined independently of religion, 
but this does not provide easily a 
complete solution to the problem. 
That is, many aspects of a culture are 
rooted in religious values. If one ex- 
cludes such aspects of the culture from 
the measuring instrument, the result 
is likely to be a set of behavior pat- 
terns that represent a truncated view 
of the culture. 


Almost the same argument can be 
made for educational levels or rural 
versus urban origins. Highly educated 
urban peoples are likely to have been 
“pre-acculturated” by membership in 
many different groups, thus making 
their learning task somewhat less diffi- 
cult on arrival. Insofar as items in 
the scale measure the extent to which 
the individual is highly educated or 
has an urban outlook, it is not deal- 
ing with assimilation alone. On the 
other hand, we do have an urban 
educated population and to exclude 
such variables from the scale would 
be to deal with limited phases of the 
culture. 


One method of handling these 
problems of inclusion and exclusion 
of cultural variates would be an at- 
tempt to sample representatively the 


behavioral culture elements or traits 
for the entire culture, or that regional 
culture into which the individual is 
attempting to assimilate. A scale of 
this sort would probably be lengthy 
as it should include a wide variety of 
items. 


Previous students of the assimila- 
tion process have had smplicit meas- 
uring schemes by which they made 
judgments as to the degree of assimi- 
lation obtained by those populations 
which they studied. Ordinarily they 
have not made their schemes opera- 
tionally explicit. The present method- 
ology represents one way in which 
the latter process can be faciljtated. 
Refinement and broadening of quan- 
titative measurement of assimilation 
must include probing into not only 
the overt behavior of the assimilated 
group in a more representative man- 
ner, but should include a determjna- 
tion of the degree to which they them- 
selves feel that they are accepted as 
members of the new society. Thus, 
self conceptions would become a prime 
set of data for consideration. Further- 
more, the degree to which the society 
as a whole accepts or rejects such 
affiliations may be an important fea- 
ture of the assimilation process. 


The present instrument, then, can 
be regarded only as a beginning, but 
with additional refinement such de- 
vices will further research on the fac- 
tors which influence the adoption of 
cultural patterns by new members of 
a society. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The American Community. By Blaine E. 
Mercer. New York: Random House, 
1956. xiv, 304 pp. $3.75. 


Community Organizations: Theory and 
Principles. By Murray G. Ross. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. xiv, 
239 pp. $3.00. 


Here are two volumes which attempt 
to mobilize sociological principles for ap- 
plication to community planning. The 
first is by a sociologist and is designed 
for the “layman interested in the American 
community . . . as well as for the col- 
lege student.” The second is by a social 
worker and is beamed to practitioners in 
the field of community organization. The 
first is more systematic; the second, more 
meaty. 


Mercer sees the role of social scientist as 
one of description, prediction, research, 
with no interest in application. Ross sees 
the role of the professional worker as one 
of guide, enabler, expert, and therapist. It 
is interesting to note what each has selec- 
ted as most relevant for his goal. 


Mercer devotes a considerable amount 
of space to the structure-function frame- 
work; he considers change in the cultural 
as well as in the structure-function con- 
text; he makes a bow in the direction of 
personality and of the social processes 
(“co-operation and conflict”); he nods 
briefly toward social status; and he has 
quite a bit to say about institutions. Yet 
in the last part, on “The Community of 
the Future,” he invokes none of the prin- 
ciples or analyses he was at such pains 
to present earlier. The last part could 
have been written by someone who had 
not even read the preceding materials. 
Instead of an analysis of planning in func- 
tional terms, for example, there is a simple 
non-technical statemeni of some of the 
problems involved, such as those of leader- 
ship and lack of citizen participation. 
Shouldn’t a functionalist at least try to 
find what (latent) function “apathy” in 
the community serves? Or bring in status 
aspects of leadership? Even if he is not 
interested in application of his concepts 
and findings, shouldn’t he at least show 
their relevance? Otherwise why any con- 
cern with planning or the community of 
the future? 


Whereas Mercer is apologetic about the 
expression of values in his book, Ross 
wrestles manfully with the value-problems 


inherent in attempts by community work- 
ers to change communities. He licks them 
in the sense that he articulates them, ex- 
amines the values and assumptions in- 
herent in the work of community organ- 
izers, gives honest recognition to the sever- 
al lines of criticism to which their values 
and assumptions are vulnerable, and then 
takes a stand. He admits the traditional 
religious nature of the values which under- 
lie social work philosophy; he states his 
conception of the basic problem of com- 
munities today (as the destruction of com- 
mon values or consensus by urbanization 
and technological change); and he articu- 
lates the seven assumptions underlying 
the methods used in community organiza- 
tion (that communities can deal with their 
own problems, that people want change 
and can change, that people should parti- 
cipate in controlling change, that self-im- 
posed changes are superior to changes im- 
posed from the outside, that the holistic 
approach is superior to the fragmented ap- 
proach, that people must learn the skills 
required in cooperative participation, and 
that communities frequently need help in 
achieving their goals). Once he has openly 
examined his position, the logic of his 
selection of sociological materials is clear. 
He relies heavily on Angell’s work on 
moral integration of cities; he finds socio- 
cultural patterns influential in determining 
whether or not people will cooperate; he 
finds many insights available in the study 
of subgroup relationships; he finds sym- 
bols and rituals important stimuli to com- 
munity integration. He recognizes, finally, 
that there are individual differences in 
predisposition to participation and looks 
for sociological rather than psychological 
roots for such differences in, for example, 
such things as status images, time per- 
spectives, recognition, and _ reference 
groups. 


There is an overlap in names referred 
to between the indexes of the two books 
of only ten names. 


Jessre BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State University. 





Understanding Minority Groups. Edited 
by Joseph B. Gittler. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1956. xii, 139 pp. $3.25. 


The eight chapters in this volume were 
first presented as papers at the Institute 
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on Minority Groups in the United States, 
sponsored by the Center for the Study of 
Group Relations of the University of 
Rochester. The title of the book is per- 
haps overly-ambitious, for it leads one 
to expect more than can be delivered in a 
volume of this kind. It must be read as 
a series of brief, but often perceptive and 
stimulating, remarks by an outstanding 
group of writers. 


Professional social scientists will be re- 
warded by a careful study of the first 
chapter, “The Philosophical and Ethical 
Aspects of Group Relations,” by Wayne 
Leys. The key to his analysis is found in 
the statement: “When people agree on an 
end and disagree on the means, someone 
must be ignorant of the means to the end 
or mistaken about the extent of the agree- 
ment on ends. I am going to probe the 
extent of agreement on ends.” Leys 
makes clear that there is nearly unani- 
mous megative agreement among those 
concerned with intergroup relations in 
“opposing the warmongering totalitarians 
of the twentieth century.” There is not 
nearly so great a positive agreement on 
policy. There are limits to possible agree- 
ment among human groups that it is well 
to recognize, lest we seek too much—or 
conceivably, in the name of freedom, too 
little. We reject the totalitarian belief in 
coercion, but disagree on the appropriate 
use of police power. “The values of peace 
and justice are not easily reconciled.” 
There is also need for a broader theoreti- 
cal foundation for the ideal of nondis- 
crimination. To eliminate ancestral dis- 
crimination is to turn to discrimination on 
the basis of individual merit—a situation 
that democrats prefer, but which has im- 
plications of its own, in terms of a ten- 
sion between charity and achievement by 
merit. Altogether, this is a valuable essay 
that encourages the student of intergroup 
relations to make careful study of his 
own unstated first premises. 


For the many Americans whose view 
of Catholicism is stereotyped and outdated, 
the paper by John LaFarge may be a 
helpful corrective. It gives a picture of 
the range of interests and the extent to 
which Catholicism has become at home 
in the American environment. John Col- 
lier presents a strong affirmation of bilater- 
alism as the appropriate policy in Indian 
affairs in the United States. Perhaps the 
most interesting idea in this chapter is 
his suggestion that, despite the frequent 
lapses from bilateralism in American In- 
dian policy, it represents an approach of 


great value for the future— for example, 
in the development of technologically 
underdeveloped peoples. In a brief com- 
mentary, Theodore Haas notes that bi- 
lateralism has to be seen in the context 
of a variety of desires among Indians 
themselves, concerning the degree to which 
they wish to absorb western culture. 


The central idea in Oscar Handlin’s 
paper on the American Jew is a state- 
ment of the causes of the appearance of a 
fairly unified Jewish community after dec- 
ades of sharp internal differentiation. Ira 
Reid describes ten Negro social movements 
in useful summary form, but one misses 
any effort to classify them or to explore 
the conditions which promote the appear- 
ance of various types of minority-group 
response. 


Dorothy Thomas’ chapter on The 
Japanese American is an excellent brief 
description of “the spoilage” and “the 
salvage.” If it persuades the reader to ex- 
plore the whole issue of relocation, so 
fully developed in her own books and in 
many others, it will prove to be a valuable 
introduction. In his paper on Puerto Ri- 
cans in the United States, Clarence Senior, 
with a fine economy of words, draws a 
picture of the meaning of migration for 
the 750,000 Puerto Ricans in the United 
States. 


The summary chapter by Joseph Git- 
tler is primarily interesting for the extent 
to which it draws upon a textbook, well- 
known to this reviewer, without any indi- 
cation of source. It seems unwise to treat 
the paraphernalia of scholarship so casual- 
ly. 


A series of lectures, even from so dis- 
tinguished a group as those who prepared 
this volume, must be seen as a stimulus to 
research, a pointing of the way, not as 
a thorough examination of the issues 
raised. An approach that studies minori- 
ties group by group, moreover, in con- 
trast to a study of issues common to sever- 
al groups, lends itself much more readily 
to description than to analysis. The scienti- 
fic task of isolating the conditions under 
which various sequences take place can 
be carried on only by a comparative study. 
There is good raw material here for 
“understanding minority groups,” but the 
reader will have to bring his own analy- 
tic tools with him. 


J. Mirton YINcER 
Oberlin College 
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Fraternities Without Brotherhood. A Study 
of Prejudice on the American Campus. 
By Alfred McClung Lee. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1955. xii, 159 pp. Paper. 
$1.95. 


This brief but powerful book is the 
most adequate summary of the ways that 
college fraternities have responded, or 
failed to respond, to the rising tide of 
anti-discriminatory action in recent years. 
Based on the work and research of the 
National Committee on Fraternities in 
Education which Professor Lee has ably 
guided, it furnishes the reader with valu- 
able and trustworthy data on the methods 
of discrimination practiced by most frater- 
nities, as well as the techniques by which 
a few have achieved integration. Readers 
of Social Problems will be familiar with 
some of the research on which the author’s 
conclusions are based from the special is- 
sue on Segregation and Integration in Col- 


lege Fraternities for January, 1955 (Vol. 


2 No. 3). 


Professor Lee gives a significant resume 
of the history of fraternities in the United 
States and makes the extent of the dis- 
crimination problem evident when he re- 
minds his readers that there are now about 
400,000 undergraduate fraternity members, 
and that from 1950-54 when the college 
population increased by about 50%, the 
fraternity and sorority population more 
than doubled with prospects for greater 
increases in the late 1950’s and 1960’s as 
a result of demographic changes. The 
spearhead for change in the restrictive 
membership practices of the fraternities 
came after World War II, chiefly through 
the activities of veterans, or so it seems. 
This type of social action continued until 
the early 1950’s but appears to have fallen 
off as the fraternity hierarchies found 
ways and means of accommodation and 
resistance. How they accomplished this 
furnishes the reader with some fascinating 
glimpses into modes of resistance to social 
change, and the special role played by 
alumni in the process. 


A few conclusions are worth mentioning: 
polls show that most students are at least 
verbally opposed to discriminatory clauses 
or restrictions on fraternity membership; 
sororities discriminate by both more con- 
cealed and more effective methods; effec- 
tive opposition to fraternity exclusionist 
policies has come from both college and 
fraternities (local branches) of relatively 
high status to a greater degree than from 
those of lower status; elimination of 
fraternity discrimination on _ individual 
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campuses usually results from the com- 
bined efforts of student associations with 
the administration; students seem to be 
more willing to establish deadlines for 
the end of exclusionist policies than ad- 
ministrations are; alumni officers and 
prominent members are the central agents 
of control in all fraternities and uphold 
the Great Traditions guardedly against 
the movement toward greater freedom of 
membership. 


Toward the end of the book, Profes- 
sor Lee gives a brief but pithy account 
of middle-class socialization and how it 
contributes to the gap between mores and 
morals in the lives of young people. One 
might wish that he would also show the 
effects of the wider societal stratification 
system on the sub-cultural system of the 
college but perhaps this is asking too 
much for a brief volume. The interested 
reader will find a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy at the end to guide him further 
if he so desires. 


R. A. SCHERMERHORN 
Western Reserve University 





Family Medical Costs and Voluntary 
Health Insurance: A Nationwide Survey. 
By Odin W. Anderson with Jacob J. 
Feldman. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1956. xx, 251 pp. $6.50. 


Readers of this journal would probably 
agree that the fields of medical sociology 
and medical economics have to do with 
one of the most basic, universal, persistent 
and complex problem areas of our time. 
Since the solutions proposed lead inevita- 
bly into ideological and cold war com- 
plications, it is extremely difficult even to 
consider the problems in strictly rational 
terms. The opposition of organized medi- 
cine to “socialized medicine” and to com- 
pulsory health insurance has perhaps served 
to obscure the fact that private and volun- 
tary health insurance has expanded very 
greatly in this country in recent years. 
The work under review is a major effort 
to provide reliable factual information on 
what may be characterized as “effective 
medical demand” under the impact of this 
expansion. 


The Health Information Foundation, 
through its Research Director, Odin W. 
Anderson, in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s National Opinion Re- 
search Center formulated plans for this 
study in 1952. The data were obtained by 
“detailed personal interviews with one or 
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more responsible adult members of each 
family in a random national (area-proba- 
bility) sample of families.” Interviews 
were completed for 2,809 families 
(90.2%) of 3,114 in the sample. Inter- 
viewing was done “during the early sum- 
mer of 1953,” the data referring to a 
schedule year ending June 30, 1953. 
Though the interview form is not repro- 
duced it is available at N. O. R. C. head- 
quarters. 

Following a brief introductory chapter, 
which gives the historical background and 
poses the “problems and issues today,” the 
body of the book (Anderson) covers the 
following ground: highlights of the growth 
of voluntary health insurance in this 
country; data on current enrollment in 
such insurance; charges for personal health 
services on a national basis; distribution of 
these charges on a family and an individ- 
ual basis; adequacy of voluntary health 
insurance to meet the costs of personal 
health services in terms of the benefits re- 
ceived as related to charges incurred; utili- 
lization of hospital, surgical and other 
services; types of insurers related to bene- 
fits given and services utilized by sub- 
scribers. Appendix A (pp. 91-208) gives 
in 108 tables the statistical foundations 
of the book, and Appendix B (pp. 209- 
248) by Mr. Feldman, for N. O. R. C., 
covers methodology. 


To the reviewer, this small volume 
shows in an exemplary fashion the efficien- 
cy and power of modern survey and 
sampling methods when employed dis- 
criminatingly in a major controversial 
problem area of our society. Anderson is 
a master at the role of dispassionate an- 
alyst in this field which is too often 
characterized by more heat than light. 
With the collaboration of Mr. Feldman 
and the N. O. R. C. he has executed a 
study which, in my judgment, will rank 
along with the 1933 report of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care and 
the 1935-36 United States Public Health 
Service’s National Health Survey as a 
landmark in this field. Fast changing con- 
ditions will soon render it obsolete as an 
accurate picture of the contemporary scene. 
But for years to come it will serve as a 
mine of significant fact relevant to the 
important issues in the financing of per- 
sonal health services in this country. 


Epcar A. SCHULER 
Wayne State University 





Science and Economic Development. 
By Richard L. Meier. New York: John 


Wiley & Sons and The Technology 

Press, 1956. xvii, 265 pp. $6.00 

After World War I it was fashionable 
for students to analyze the political struc- 
ture of existing states and to indicate 
ways in which it might be altered so as 
to minimize war and increase human wel- 
fare. To-day there is less naive belief in 
the efficacy of constitutions and pacts. 
Now writers attempt to show how the 
world may be treated as a communica- 
tions net-work and an economic or techno- 
logical system. There is great emphasis 
upon the study of geographic resources, 
technological developments, demography 
and the implications of modern science. 
This is an outstanding example of this 
kind of scholarship. It is an excellent book 
which draws heavily upon the relevant 
subject matter and brings out clearly some 
of the implications deriving from the fact 
of increasing population in the face of de- 
clining availability of the resources hitherto 
put to man’s use. 


Wherever possible Meier translates man’s 
needs and resources into terms of the en- 
ergy which they make available or those 
required to make them available. This has 
the advantage of avoiding the difficulties 
involved in price measurement which 
arise from the fact that the institutions, 
values and physical processes involved in 
production in one area are compared with 
the same complex in another as if price 
equality made other differences insignifi- 
cant. It imposes other limitations on the 
observer, however, for in many cases units 
of energy in one form have quite different 
effects on human behavior than the same 
amount of energy in another. Conceding 
the nature of these limits to be great but 
holding that the advantage of energy 
measurement more than compensates for 
them, Meier proceeds to show how the 
world’s needs might be met using various 
forms of energy. During most of the dis- 
cussion he confines himself to the descrip- 
tion of the way in which such energy 
might be made to provide the largest num- 
ber of people likely to populate the world 
in the next fifty to one hundred years with 
a level of living equal to a physiologically 
induced state of “comfort.” 


He concludes that if scientific planners 
could induce the earth’s people to do that 
which technology requires for the most 
efficient exploitations of its resources they 
could provide a satisfactory way of life 
for more than double the present world 
population. 

He produces evidence from a wide range 
of sciences, in each of which he demon- 
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strates knowledge of the basic theory in- 
volved as well as the recent literature, to 
show the “unreality” of some proposals 
which have been offered, and discusses 
the cost of alternatives in terms of pres- 
ent prices. He shows how modern man 
has traded increasing amounts of energy 
gained from the bonanza of fossil fuels 
and hydroelectric power for a large ac- 
cumulation of physical goods, including an 
elaborate capital structure upon which the 
further expansion of the use of these 
forms of energies depends. He also shows 
the problem of causing an increase in capi- 
tal sufficient to more than match increasing 
population and declining availability of 
rich sources of raw material. He thinks 
however that modern science and technolo- 
gy offer the means to overcome this and 
the other road blocks to increased world 
productivity. 


The first of these is the food problem. 
He shows that by abandoning most of the 
food production techniques involved in 
present agriculture we may obtain in- 
creased amounts of fat and protein. Simi- 
larly, he investigates the alternative new 
sources of energy for power purposes and 
concludes that with adequate use of mod- 
ern science and technology a new world 
can emerge from the present one without 
cataclysm or great conflict. These new 
sources of energy will be used to give to 
all men a standard way of life based on 
the idea that the real physiological needs 
of all hold precedence over either the tradi- 
tional needs of various classes, races, na- 
tions, and individuals, or the recently de- 
veloped standards of conspicuous and waste- 
ful expenditure which have arisen under 
capitalism. We are given vistas of planned 
states, cities, villages, residences, furniture 
and even plumbing. Education is made to 
produce the skills, values and attitudes 
required to induce the world to accept 
this egalitarian model and its social con- 
comitants. 


Meier is no naive utopian. He recognizes 
that there is an enormous amount of re- 
search which must be done before his or 
any other world can come into existence. 


He pleads for a vastly increased pro- 
gram of social research and the education 
of greatly increased numbers of trained 
social technologists.But for all his scientific 
objectivity the book has, for this reviewer, 
something of the quality of a dream. 

As Meier indicates there is terrific need 
for more scientific social science, but he 
has, it seems, either neglected to review, 
or has refused to accept, the validity of 
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much of that social science which now ex- 
ists. For example, changes in the food 
used by a people is more than a problem 
in taste. It frequently involves a change 
in land use, a shift in population, an alter- 
ation in family structure and in basic 
role assignments, the status system and 
all the ordering of values which have pro- 
vided the social controls through which 
this system operated. Even taste itself has 
not yielded as readily to the arts of the 
psychologists as the findings of the rat- 
breeder might indicate. Political theorists 
may wonder how those with power who 
are now using it in ways quite other than 
Meier would approve may be induced to 
change their ways, or be deprived of 
their power through the opinions of those 
without energy sufficient to implement 
their activities. Students of social struc- 
ture will want to know how those who in 
the past have been induced to increase 
their productivity by the promise of things 
which themselves are costly in energy 
terms may be persuaded to continue to 
increase production without that reward. 
They may also want to investigate whether 
the status system necessary to operate 
scientific technology is compatible with 
the egalitarian system which considers 
“fair shares for all” to mean equal re- 
ward for the stupid, the inept, and the un- 
trained and for those who must abstain 
from consuming that over which they have 
control and submit to the discipline of 
scientific technology in their own lives. 
What kind of status system or other re- 
ward will induce men to set aside energy 
for the production of increased energy if 
the result turns out primarily to be the 
increased survival of the children of men 
in some distant land? 


These and other questions are raised 
through an examination of the only evi- 
dence we have—past history. Perhaps the 
most significant question of all, and that 
with which the United States particularly 
will be faced soon, if it is not already con- 
fronting it, is this: can a system which 
continuously strives to raise the standard 
of living of the poorest segment of the 
world’s population by spreading ever thin- 
ner the energy upon which increased pro- 
ductivity is based, survive when confron- 
ted by a system which limits the number 
of those who can claim the products of 
this increased flow and directs the re- 
mainder into a much more rapid increase 
in the number and capacity of the con- 
verters necessary to make increased flow 
of energy possible? Will it be possible for 
the second of these types, through the 
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use of military, economic and _ political 
power, to seize and hold the energy 
sources vital to the survival of either 
system, and so condemn the other to “in- 
nocuous desuetude,” or regression toward 
older, simpler “low energy society”? 


The question is not academic, it is vi- 
tal, and the neglect of politics by today’s 
students may be as lethal as was the 
neglect of other factors by the scholars of 
another post war era. 


The greatest contribution of Meier’s 
book may be that it shows exactly the 
price which must be paid to secure the 
technologist’s dream. 


W. F. Corrrety 
Miami University. 





The Torment of Secrecy: The Background 
and Consequences of American Security 
Policies. By Edward A. Shils. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1956. 238 pp. 
$3.50. 


Many an American intellectual possesses 
and occasionally exercises an admirable 
ability to look critically at his own so- 
ciety. With devotion and at times with 
humility, he may search out its short- 
comings, presumably in order to discover 
ways to cope with them. Unfortunately 
his patterns for improvement are too often 
ones borrowed quite uncritically from an- 
other society which he knows only super- 
ficially, such as the English, French, 
Swedish, or Russian, rather than patterns 
synthesized specifically for the purpose 
from more adequate cross-cultural com- 
parisons. Shils does this on an English 
model. 


Shils began to write this book, as he 
says, “in the heat of the struggle, as a 
broadside against the depredations of 
Senators McCarthy and McCarran and 
the unwholesome forces which they had 
let loose by their example and encourage- 
ment.” He then became intrigued by what 
he calls “a vital connection between ex- 
tremism and an obsession with the security 
and insecurity of secrecy.” Thus, what be- 
gan as a polemic became reformulation of 
the principles of a free, lasting and digni- 
fied society.” He has “not foreborne to 
condemn, either explicity or implicitly, 
but . .. tried to mold the book into some- 
thing more than a polemic.” 


If Shils’ resulting book many times ap- 
pears confused, contradictory, and in- 
adequate, it is only in part due to the 
inception of his effort as a polemic and 


to the persistence in it of too many un- 
defined and variously used _ stereotypes. 
Even more is he apparently baffled, as we 
all are, by the tortuous impossibilities and 
fantastic contradictions of the problems 
which have confronted the United States 
and the world this past decade. “Our pol- 
icies were inadequate to preserve our 
secrets,” Shils notes, and then he goes 
on to the basic problem: Our security se- 
crets are primarily secrets of the scientists 
and in science, “the true bearer of secrets 
is Nature, and no security policy can pro- 
hibit it from disclosing these secrets.” 


Shils’ whipping boys are our “intellec- 
tuals”’ and “extremists,” and he calls 
“populism” the most treacherous strain 
within our complicated cultural heritage. 
In his analysis of recent history, the “in- 
tellectuals themselves bear a special respon- 
sibility.’ This was because they, he con- 
tends, for “no intellectually legitimate 
reason,” permitted themselves “to be 
drawn into an alliance with Communist 
extremism.” If he means a certain section 
of the more narcissistic and noisy “in- 
tellectuals” of the 1930’s, the long lists of 
sponsors of fronts would bear him out, 
but any adequate definition at any time 
of the “intellectuals” within the United 
States would point to overwhelmingly 
large groups of “intellectuals” who never 
made any sort of “alliance, although fri- 
volous” with the Communists or their 
fronts. 


For Shils, all “extremists” are suspect, 
and “those who traffic with extremism 
become its victims.” “Extremists” upset 
a desirable “equilibrium of publicity, pri- 
vacy and secrecy.” What we need, to cope 
with extremists and other evils, is a con- 
servative pluralistic society in which 
there would be “an alliance of the parties 
at the center of the civil order. . . . Ex- 
tremism is the enemy of the autonomy of 
individuals and corporate bodies and of 
the pluralistic system of values and in- 
stitutions—it is, therefore, the enemy of 
civil society and of the moderate politics of 
pluralism.” 


In “populism,” Shils segments off certain 
principles traditionally associated with 
democracy and embedded in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights and holds them up to serious ques- 
tion by pointing to their abuses and not to 
their uses. As he has it, “Populism pro- 
claims that the will of the people as such 
is supreme over every other standard, over 
the standards of traditional institutions, 
over the autonomy of institutions and over 
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the will of other strata.” To find the roots 
of this doctrine, one has to go far back be- 
yond “progressive rural radicalism” to the 
revolts of our more remote ancestors 
against such “traditional institutions” as 
the rack and the established church. 
When Shils speaks of the distrust of “pop- 
ulists” for the “overeducated,” he might 
better have spoken of their distrust of 
those educated, emotionally conditioned, 
and motivated by ancient educational 
foundations to sustain entrenched interests 
against the demands of the more numerous 
underprivileged. In Shils’ view, American 
history contains many scars of “populism,” 
in this sense. 


Would Shils have had us yield to the 
legal casuists who maintained for the 
British crown the “standards of traditional 
institutions” in the American colonies? 
Would he have had Justice Oliver W. 
Holmes fail to advocate that American 
constitutional law should be re-interpreted 
in response to changed social pressures 
and conditions? Would he have had Pres- 
ident F. D. Roosevelt fail to pressure 
the United States Supreme Court in re- 
sponse to what he took to be popular 
needs, the “packing” fight he technically 
lost and actually won? What Shils calls 
the “inverted inegalitarianism” of “pop- 
ulism” is actually, as I see it, the only 
force we have had at times strong enough 
to crack entrenched privilege. 
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Shils’ conservatism may or may not be 
that of the New Conservatives, but it is 
very much like that of the subservient up- 
per-middleclass English intellectuals to 
whose position he so frequently refers. 
With his comforting coalition of the cen- 
ter, presumably to replace our complex 
and irrational but practical system of two 
coalitions, called parties, Shils hopes we 
may “lessen the tantalization of secrecy 
and. . . . save the interior liberty and the 
sanity of American society.” 


As deeply disturbed as I have been by 
the excesses of Dies, Thomas, McCarthy, 
McCarran, and others, I much prefer a 
system in which such extremists can appear 
and disappear to one like the English in 
which so much is hidden, not to say sup- 
pressed, behind a facade of teacups, wigs, 
stereotyped wit, and liberalistic casuistry. 
The strength of the United States system 
of public discussion is threatened by a 
still growing hush-hush on controversy, an 
increasing orthodoxy of public utterance 
fostered by the narrowing control of our 
mass-communications. If our system is to 
be improved, we require a great deal more 
competition and controversy in public dis- 
cussion, not less. A coalition of the center 
would be repressively polite. 


ALFRED McCiunc LEE 
Brooklyn College 
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REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
HELD AT THE STATLER HOTEL 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 


Summary of the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the 1955-56 (retiring) Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 8:30 A.M., Sep- 
tember 6, 1956, Arnold M. Rose 
Presiding. 


Present: Sidney H. Aronson, W. F. 
Cottrell, Thomas D. Eliot, Mabel A. 
Elliott, Byron L. Fox, Jerome 


Himelhoch*, Alfred M. Lee, Elizabeth 
B. Lee*, Alfred Lindesmith, Henry J. 
Meyer*, Harry W. Roberts. 


Absent: Theodore Abel, Herbert Blumer, 
Ernest W. Burgess, Pauline Young. 


1. Arnold Rose reported on the meet- 
ing of the International Sociological Asso- 
ciation (ISA) in Amsterdam where he 
represented SSSP. He reported that the 
Council of ISA had approved allotting to 
the United States a second delegate and a 
second alternate to the Council and that 
these persons be named by the American 
Sociological Society (ASS) in a fashion 
it deems best. The purpose of requesting 
a second delegate and alternate was to 
have SSSP and the Rural Sociological 
Society (RSS) represented. The proposed 
plan of representation is that ASS will 
choose the delegate for the first three 
years, with SSSP choosing the alternate, 
and SSSP will choose the delegate the 
second three years with RSS choosing the 
alternate. Agreement on this plan was 
sought from the Executive Committee of 
RSS and approval of it from the Execu- 
tive Committee of ASS (Both approved, 
with ASS retaining the right to name 
formally the persons selected by RSS and 
SSSP). 

2. Alfred M. Lee moved that Arthur 
Hillman be empowered to proceed to 
form a liaison with the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers—a research group. 
Approved. 


3. The Report of the Treasurer, Sidney 
H.Aronson, showed a book balance of 
more than $3,000. The details are con- 
tained in the Treasurer’s report. Thomas 
D. Eliot moved that the report be ap- 
proved with thanks and commendation. 
Approved. 





*Non-voting guests. 


SEPTEMBER 6-9, 1956 


4. Report of the Committee on Com- 
munity Research and Development by 
Marvin B. Sussman revealed that a 
“Schedule for the Analysis of Community 
Action Programs” had been formed, that 
with it ten community action programs 
were analyzed, that the Committee had 
formulated the general session on Urban 
Renewal for the annual meeting, and that 
a volume Community Science and Analysis 
is to be published by Knopf next year. 
Report approved. Arnold Rose said that 
the Committee had done an excellent job, 
and that of the 72 members, about one- 
half were not members of the Society. 
He explained that the Special Problems 
Committees—seven new ones set up by 
Alfred M. Lee—are a special kind of 
committee. They are not appointed, but 
persons join them voluntarily. 


5. Thomas D. Eliot moved that any 
Committee of the Society receiving a 
special grant for any purpose must re- 
port the same to the treasurer, and if 
the treasurer thinks that there is any 
policy matter involved, he should report 


this to the Executive Committee for 
proper action. Approved. The Secretary 
was instructed to inform all Chairmen 


of Committees concerning this action of 
the Executive Committee and that it 
should be printed in the Journal. 


6. Report of the Committee on Budget, 
Auditing and Finance by Henry J. Meyer. 
Approved. 

The Secretary was instructed to notify 
all Chairmen of Committees that requests 
for administrative expenses should be made 
to the Chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee. A small sum has been allocated for 
the purpose. 


7. Report of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee by Arnold Rose, in the absence of 
the Chairman, Noel P. Gist, who had been 
ill. The Committee reported a_ series of 
revisions, which were thoroughly discussed 
and amended, and action finally taken, 
as follows: 


That Section 4, Article III, be revised 
to read as follows, for purposes of clarifi- 
cation: 
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“Persons with an interest in the ob- 
jectives of the Society but lacking the 
qualifications in Section 3, may become 
non-voting Associate members.” 


That Section 4, Article IV, be deleted, 
since this matter will be taken care of in 
a subsequent section. As a result of this 
deletion, section numbers, beginning with 
Section 5, will have to be changed. Thus 
Section 5 becomes Section 4, etc. 


That Section 1, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“The regular standing committees of 
the Society shall be the following: Execu- 
tive; Editorial and Publications; Stand- 
ards and Freedom of Teaching and Re- 
search; Membership; Program; Elections; 
New Projects; Budget, Finance and Audit; 
and Permanent Organization. 


That Section 3, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“No person may serve on any commit- 
tee, or on the staff of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS, who is not a member of the So- 
ciety, although a non-member may be 
initially appointed to a committee if he 
becomes a member within a month after 
appointment. Exceptions are permitted 
in the case of Special Problems Commit- 
tees, since they may be interdisciplinary 
in personnel.” 


That Section 4, Article V, be changed 
by adding the following: 

“The Executive Committee shall have 
the authority to fill any vacancies that 
occur among the officers of the Society 
or in the various committees.” 


That Section 5, Article V, be changed 
as follows: a 

“The Editorial and Publications Com- 
mittee of five members shall be elected 
by the Society. From those elected, the 
Executive Committee shall select a Chair- 
man. 

“The Editorial and Publications Com- 
mittee shall have advisory responsibilities 
to the Editor of SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
Each year, at the annual meeting of the 
Society, the Committee shall review the 
editorial policies and procedures and shall 
make whatever recommendations appear 
desirable. Final decisions regarding the 
editorial policies of SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
shall be made by the Executive Committee 
and/or by the membership of the Society 
in vote or referendum. The Editor re- 
mains the final judge over acceptance and 
rejection of manuscripts and over format 
(within the limits of his budget).” 


That Section 7, Article V, be worded 
as follows: 
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“The Membership Committee, includ- 
ing its chairman, shall be appointed by 
the Executive Committee and shall con- 
sist of as many members as appear de- 
sirable.” 

(Remainder of Section 7 as originally 
worded) 


That Section 8, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“The Program Committee, including its 
Chairman, shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee and shall consist 
of three or more members.” 

(Remainder the same) 


That Section 9, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“The Elections Committee, including its 
Chairman, shall be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and shall consist of 
three or more members.” 

(Remainder of Section the same) 


That Section 10, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“That New Projects Committee, in- 
cluding its Chairman, shall be appointed 
by the Executive Committee and shall 
consist of three or more members.” 

(Remainder of Section the same) 


That Section 11, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“The Budget, Finance, and Audit Com- 
mittee, including its Chairman, shall be 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
and shall consist of three or more mem- 
bers.” 

(Remainder of Section the same) 


That a new section, Section 12, Article 
V, be added to read as follows: 

“Special Problems Committees includ- 
ing their Chairmen, shall be initially ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee 
whenever such a committee or commit- 
tees appear desirable and there is a suffi- 
cient number of persons interested to 
carry on committee work. A Special 
Problems Committee shall be concerned 
with the development of research and 
theory in fields which are within the 
purview of the Society. No Chairman 
may serve for more than two successive 
one-year terms of office. It shall be the 
special responsibility of the Executive 
Committee to encourage the formation 
of Special Problems Committees. After 
a Special Problems Committee is once 
tstablished its members may elect the 
committee officers. Any member of the 
Society may, on his own initiative, join 
any Special Problems Committee.” 


That the following be added to Section 
3, Article VII. 
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“If a primary election results in the 
candidacy cf one person to two or more 
postions, he must be asked to select one 
position for which he chooses to run on 
the final ballot. If he fails to respond to 
such an invitation within two weeks, the 
chairman of the Elections Committee is 
required to submit the name of the per- 
son to be a candidate for only one of 
the positions. 


That a new section, Settion 8, Article 
X, be added to read as follows: 


“The official journal of the Society shall 
be SOCIAL PROBLEMS.” 


“The Editor, the Book Review Editor, 
and the Business Manager of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS shall be recommended by 
the Editorial and Publications Committee 
and appointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee. Thc Editor and the Associate Editor 
who serves as Business Manager shall 
normally serve for a term of three years. 
They may be reappointed for only one 
three-year term. At or before the Annual 
Meeting one year prior to the expiration 
of the Editor’s term, the outgoing Edito- 
rial and Publications Committee shall make 
its recommendations to the outgoing ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Executive 
Committee shall appoint the Editor and 
the Business Manager who will assume 
office at the next annual Meeting. 


“The other Associate Editors, the Ad- 
visory Editors, and any other necessary 
editorial officers shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee on recommendation 
of the Editor. They shall be appointed 
for an indefinite term not to exceed the 
term of the Editor. No member of the 
Editorial staff shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment more than once: 


“The Editor shall be a non-voting ex 
officio member of the Executive Commit- 
tee and of the Editorial and Publications 
Committee and shall be ineligible for elec- 
tion to either Committee. The Editor 
shall submit an annual report to both 
Committees and to the Business Meeting 
of the Society. Terms of office shall end 
at the adjournment of the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. 


“General responsibility for financial poli- 
cies relative to SOCIAL PROBLEMS or 
other publications sponsored by the So- 
ciety shall rest with the Executive Com- 
mittee.” 


8. The Secretary was instructed to write 
Special Problems Committee Chairmen 
that Section 12, Article V, provides that 

. no chairman may serve for more 
than two successive one-year terms of 


office.” This provision of the Constitu- 
tion is retroactive, covering present chair- 
men. 


g. Sidney H. Aronson presented a pro- 
posal from University Microfilms to micro- 
film Social Problems, giving a 10 per 
cent royalty of the sales price of each 
microfilm copy. Approved. 


10. The Liaison Committee was charged 
with the responsibility of investigating 
the “National Conference on Citizenship.” 
This charge grew out of a letter dated 
July 27, 1956, addressed to “Executive 
Officer” from Carl B. Hyatt, Executive 
Director inviting representatives from SSSP 
to attend the Eleventh National Confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C., September 17- 
19, 1956. The organization and its officers 
were unknown to the Executive Commit- 
tee. 


11. Report of the Secretary, Harry W. 
Roberts. Centralized mailing in the office 
of the Secretary was inaugurated Septem- 
ber, 1955 with five general mailings to 
the membershiv during the year. One 
hundred and sixteen new members and 
subscribers were added during the year 
while 72 were dropped (representing 
mostly a back-log of delinquents carried 
over from the previous year) leaving a 
total of 484 members and 51 subscribers, 
or a total of 535 persons affiliated with 
the Society. 

The Secretary’s recommendation of a 
a Membership Committee composed of a 
representative from each State was re- 
ferred to the incoming Executive Com- 
mittee. His second recommendation for 
a job analysis of the Secretary’s office and 
the placing of it on a more solid founda- 
tion brought a motion from W. F. Cottrell 
that it be recommended to the incoming 
‘executive Committee to change the name 
of the Constitution Committee to the 
Committee on Permanent Organization 
with the particular function of examining 
the Secretariat (the offices of the Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer) whose work has 
greatly increased. Approved. 


It was also recommended that the in- 
coming President approve the appoint- 
ment of an assistant to the Secretary and 
one to the Treasurer, each without pay 
but holding the honor of the position. 
It was envisioned that these persons would 
be students named by the _ respective 
officers. Approved. 

The third recommendation that some 
method be devised—perhaps a manual or 
guide by which to pass on to new Com- 
mittee Chairmen the accumulated experi- 
ence and know-how of past committees 
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to promote efficiency in committee func- 
tioning was referred to the incoming Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


12. The Secretary reported on the mail 
ballot of the Executive Committee on the 
proposals in the report of the Committee 
on Liaison with other Organizations. Ten 
members returned their ballots: seven ap- 
proved and three desired discussion. In 
view of the fact that this committee was 
carrying over a controversial charge from 
last year, the Executive Committee voted 
to present the proposal to the membership 
without recommendation. 


13. Report of the Committee on Finan- 
cial Aid was summarized by Arnold Rose 
in the absence of its Chairman, Robert 
Dubin. Arnold Rose recommended that 
the separate recommendations of the re- 
port be referred to the proper committees 
of the Society e.g., the Editorial and Publi- 
cations Committee, the Membership Com- 
mittee, and the incoming Committee on 
Financial Aid. Approved. 

14. The proposal of Dr. John A. 
Clausen, Chief, Laboratory of Socio-En- 
vironmental Studies, National Institute of 
Mental Health, that SSSP participate with 
ASS, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, the Association for Applied Anthro- 
pology, and the American Public Health 
Association in preparing a book of read- 
ings on social science and public health 
was referred to the Editorial and Publica- 
tions Committee. The Secretary was in- 
structed to notify Dr. Clausen of this 
action and to forward his letter to the 
said Committee. 


15. Report of the Membership Com- 
mittee by the Chairman, Byron L. Fox, 
showed losses and gains in membership. 
The Committee had developed a member- 
ship promotion flyer describing the So- 
ciety and the classes of membership and 
containing an application form. Approved. 
The Executive Committee approved a 
motion to appropriate one hundred dollars 
($100.00) for the incoming Membership 
Committee. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at 4:00 
P.M. following the Business Meeting. 


Summary of the minutes of the Busi- 
ness Meeting of the Society, 2:00 
P.M., September 6, Arnold M. Rose 
presiding. 

1. Report of Arnold Rose on his mis- 
sion to the International Sociological 
Association (ISA) meeting in Amsterdam 
where he represented SSSP. The Council 
of ISA approved his proposal to grant 
to the United States a second delegate and 
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a second alternate, but placed the re- 
sponsibility of selection of these persons 
on the American Sociological Society and 
that the delegate and alternate every three 
years would rotate between SSSP and the 
Rural Sociological Society, the latter 
having the delegate and the former having 
the alternate the second three years, etc. 

2. Report of the Treasurer, Sidney H. 
Aronson. Approved. 

3. Report of the Committee on Budget, 
Auditing, and Finance by the chairman, 
Henry J. Meyer, submitting a budget for 
the year 1956-57, amended to include 
$100 for the Membership Committee. Ap- 
proved 

4. Report of the New Projects Com- 
mittee by the chairman, Richard A. 
Schermerhorn. Approved. The recom- 
mendation, however, for the continuance 
of the Committee was referred to the in- 
coming Executive Committee. 

5. Report of the Committee on Finan- 
cial Aid by Arnold M. Rose in the ab- 
sence of Robert Dubin, the chairman. 
Approved. 


6. Report on the Special Problems 
Committees by the Coordinator, Alfred 
M. Lee. Approved. Seven new committees 
were formed during the year. 
Recommendations of the Committee: 

(a) No Chairman of a special problems 
committee may serve for more than two 
successive years. 

(b) A special problems committee must 
give evidence of having held an annual 
business meeting to merit continued spon- 
sors'.ip by the Society. An amendment 
was made to this proposal, namely, that 
the Committee would not be dropped 
necessarily but that the Executive Com- 
mittee at its discretion would take appro- 
priate action. Recommendations with 
amendment approved. 


7. Report of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Freedom of Research, Publica- 
tion and Teaching, by George Simpson, 
Chairman. On a point of special privi- 
lege he spoke at length on the original 
purpose of the Committee which he felt 
had not been fulfilled. He felt that the 
Committee should study the aims, pur- 
pose, and goals of the Society and 
draw up a code of ethics for the Society. 
Report approved. 


8. Report of the Committee on Liaison 
-with Other Organizations by Edgar A. 
Schuler, Chairman. He referred to last 
year’s report to be found in the October 
1955 issue of SOCIAL PROBLEMS, pp. 
124-125. Arnold Rose spoke in support 
of the general objective of the report, 
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giving SPSSI’s test of the effects of 
UNESCO’s pamphlets on race upon the 
readers as an example of what might 
be done. 


A motion was made to table the report 
with the distinct understanding that the 
action did not mean that the members 
were opposed to the essential purpose of 
the proposals in the report. Approved. 
A motion was made to empower the 
Executive Committee to consider any pro- 
posal by an action agency on its merits. 
Approved. 


9g. Report of the Membership Commit- 
tee by Byron L. Fox, supplemented by 
an analysis of the membership by Harry 
W. Roberts, Secretary. Report approved. 


10. Report of the Constitution Com- 
mittee by Erwir O. Smigel in the absence 
of Noel P. Gist, the Chairman, who had 
been ill. Arnold Rose explained that no 
vote could be taken on the Constitutional 
changes but that they would be submitted 
to the entire membership for a mail 
ballot. The following action was taken 
on certain proposals which had been con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee: 


(a) The Executive Committee’s stand 
on Sec. 8, Article III and Sec. 4, Article 
V. Approved. 

(b) That the Constitutional Committee 


with a change of name be accepted as a 
Committec of the Society. Approved. 


(c) Jerome Davis moved that, where 
the Executive Committee has the author- 
ity to name the chairmen of the elected 
committee, they should appoint them prior 
to the annual meeting. Approved. This 
action amends the first two lines of Sec. 
5, Article V. 


(c) Sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of 
Article V and Sec. 3 of Article VII were 
approved as proposed by the Executive 
Committee and presented by the Execu- 
tive Committee. A motion was made to 
approve the report of the Constitution 
Committee as amended. Approved. 


11. Report of the Editor of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, Jerome Himelhoch. Ap- 
proved. 


12. It was moved that the incoming 
President take action on the report of 
an alleged case of racial discrimination 
in denying a room to a Negro delegate 
by a Detroit hotel. Approved. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Harry W. Roserts, 
Secretary 


Summary of the minutes of the ad- 
journed meeting of the 1955-56 
(retiring) Executive Committee, 
4:00 P.M., September 6, 1956, 
Arnold M. Rose, presiding. 

Present: Sidney H. Aronson, Ernest W. 
Burgess, W. F. Cottrell, Alfred M. Lee, 
Thomas D. Eliot, Mabel A. Elliott, 
Byron L. Fox, Jerome Himelhoch*, 
Elizabeth B. Lee*, Alfred Lindesmith, 
Harry W. Roberts, Richard A. Schermer- 
horn*. 

Absent: Theodore Abel, Robert Bierstedt, 
Herbert Blumer, Pauline Young. 


16. Dr. Jerome Davis presented a pro- 
posal to the Executive Committee to seek 
Foundation financial support — specified 
from the Ford Foundation — to promote 
a tour to Russia to study conditions there. 
A motion was made that the incoming 
President, Mabel Elliott, should appoint 
two members of the Society to consult 
with Dr. Davis on his proposal. Approved. 


17. Arnold Rose placed before the 
Committee the background and status of 
the problem which had arisen as a result 
of unclear definitions of the relative duties, 
functions, and authority of the Editorial 
and Publications (E & P) Committee on 
one hand and of the Editorial Staff of 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS on the other. The 
Editor, Jerome Himelhoch, read a state- 
ment consisting of an excerpt from his 
annual report and the Chairman of the 
Editorial and Publication Committee, 
Elizabeth B. Lee, pointed out that diffi- 
culties had arisen as a result of faulty 
communication. 


After much discussion and after the pro- 
cedural questions were settled: 

(a) Thomas D. Eliot moved that con- 
sideration be given to the recommendation 
of the Editorial and Publication Commit- 
tee for a new Book Review Editor. Ap- 
proved. No specific term of office was 
settled by this action, but it was agreed 
that the new Book Review Editor is to 
function for the January, 1957, issue of 
the journal. 

(b) A motion was made that James 
B. McKee be elected the new Book Re- 
view Editor. Approved. 

(c) Elizabeth B. Lee moved that the 
old business of the Editorial and Publica- 
tions Committee on the election of the 
Editor be acted upon. Approved. At 
this point, the proposed constitutional 
provisions governing the Journal and the 
Editorial and Publications Committee, 
which had been drawn up by the Con- 





*Non-voting guests. 
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stitution Committee, and the proposals on 
the same made by the Editor, Jerome 
Himelhoch, and his staff were considered 
jointly. The decisions of the Executive 
Committee which resulted are set forth 
above (see paragraph 7 of these minutes). 

(d) W. F. Cottrell moved that the Edi- 
tor, Jerome Himelhoch, be appointed for 
a term of two more years. Approved. 

(e) The Executive Committee passed a 
motion expressing deep appreciation for 
the good work done by the Editor from 
the establishment of the Journal to the 
present time. 


(f) A motion was made by the Edi- 
torial and Publications Committee that 
Erwin O. Smigel be appointed the next 
Editor of SOCIAL PROBLEMS after the 
two year appointment of the present 
Editor. Approved. It was understood that 
in the interim he would work with the 
present Editor and staff to acquaint him- 
self with the office. 


Meeting adjourned, 9:30 P.M. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Harry W. Roserts, 
Secretary 


Summary of the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the 1956-57 (incoming) Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 9:30 P.M., Sep- 
tember 6, 1956, Mabel A. Elliott 
presiding. 


Present: Sidney H. Aronson, W. F. 
Cottrell, Thomas D. Eliot, Byron L. 
Fox, Jerome Himelhoch*, Alfred M. 


Lee, Elizabeth B. Lee**, Alfred Linde- 
smith, Harry W. Roberts, Arnold M. 
Rose, Richard H. Schermerhorn. 

Absent: Jessie Bernard, Robert Bierstedt, 
Herbert Blumer, E. Franklin Frazier, 
Pauline Young. 


1. A committee on committees was ap- 
pointed to bring in names for the various 
committees. This committee was com- 
posed of Richard Schermerhorn, Alfred 
M. Lee, and Byron L. Fox. 

2. Mabel Elliott called for possible 
topics around which to center the next 
year’s program. Some suggestions were: 
(a) racial discrimination (b) police bru- 
tality (c) law enforcement. Law enforce- 
ment was agreed to be a suitable topic. 

3. The invitation of Brandeis University 
to hold the next joint meeting vith SSSP 
at that institution was presented and the 
pros and cons discussed. The matter was 





* Non- voting ex officio member. 
** Non-voting guest. 
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to be referred to the joint committee 
chairmen for decision. 

4. Jerome Himelhoch was asked to send 
a letter of thanks to the President of 
Brandeis University for the grant of $1,400 
to the Society to defray part of the cost 
of SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

5. Mabel Elliott was asked to extend 
an invitation to Mrs. Helen L. DeRoy to 
be present at the Presidential meeting 
when the Helen L. DeRoy Award would 
be made. 

6. A motion was made that the in- 
cumbent Associate Editors be re-appointed 
for a term not to exceed that of the Editor. 
Approved. 

7. It was moved that new names should 
be submitted for the Advisory Editorship 
of SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Approved. 


Summary of the minutes of the ad- 
journed meeting of the 1956-57 (in- 
coming) Executive Committee, 2:00 
P.M., September 8, 1956, Mabel A. 
Elliott presiding. 


Present: Robert Bierstedt, Thomas D. 
Eliot, Byron L. Fox, E. Franklin Frazier, 
Jerome Himelhoch*, Alfred M. Lee, 
Alfred Lindesmith, Harry W. Roberts, 
Arnold M. Rose. 


Absent: Sidney H. Aronson, Jessie 
Bernard, Herbert Blumer, Richard A. 
Schermerhorn, Pauline Young. 


1. Arnold Rose reported that the Com- 
mittee on Invidious Relations ought to 
clear with him any policy matters in- 
volved in accepting a proposal from Oscar 
Cohen, Program Director of the Anti- 
Defamation League (ADL), to send a 
team of Negro and white SSSP members 
into certain spots of race relations to study 
the problem. A motion was made to 
accept the proposal of Oscar Cohen. There 
was considerable discussion sparked by 
Robert Bierstedt’s and Thomas D. Eliot’s 
views that there was some risk of in- 
volving the Society morally and legally 
in a situation it could not control. It was 
finally decided that persons who served 
on the teams should do so on their own 
responsibility rather than on the responsi- 
bility of SSSP and that the ADL should 
shoulder the financial cost. 

It was moved to select two persons 
from the Executive Committee to repre- 
sent the Executive Committee in limiting 
the persons from whom the teams might 
be selected, and that Alfred M. Lee and 
Robert Bierstedt. would be the repre- 
sentatives. This was approved. 





*Non-voting ex officio member. 
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2. Appointment of Committees: 


(a) Arnold Rose moved that the Presi- 
dent be permitted to add any name to 
the list of the committees with the ap- 
proval of the respective chairmen. Ap- 
proved. 

(b) A motion by Alfred M. Lee that 
the Committee on Financial Aid be abol- 
ished was approved. It was thought that 
there is no longer a real need for this 
committee. 

(c) A motion by Alfred M. Lee that 
a Committee on Publicity and Promotion 
be appointed with Irving Goldaber as the 
first chairman and that the president be 
empowered to name persons to the com- 
mittee was approvea. 

3. On the motion of Arnold Rose, 
the Committee on Liaison with other or- 
ganizations was abolished. It was thought 
there was no longer any need for the com- 
mittee. 

4. Discussion of the invitation of 
Brandeis University for the joint meeting 
of SSSP—SPSSI brought no final decision. 


5s. A motion was made that the con- 
stitution be revised to the effect that 
when candidates are consulted about their 
willingness to serve on Committees they 
be asked to indicate their willingness 
to serve as chairman if so appointed or 
elected. In the event of their unwilling- 
ness to serve as chairman they would not 
be considered eligible for the committee. 
Approved. 

6. It was recommended that W. F. 
Cottrell be appointed chairman of the 
Helen L. DeRoy Award Committee. Ap- 
proved. 

7. It was moved that the Helen L. 
DeRoy Foundation be thanked for the 
grants of $500.00 for 1955-56 and for 
1956-57. Approved. 

8. It was moved that a letter of thanks 
be sent to Samuel Koenig for serving as the 
Book Review Editor. Approved. 
Respecttully submitted, 


Harry W. Roserts, 
Secretary 


Summary of the Report of the Secre- 
tary, Harry W. Roberts. 


For the first time since the founding of 
the Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
lems, mailing has been centralized in the 
Office of the Secretary. Communications 
to the membership from such committees 
as the Elections, Membership, Special 
Projects, which formerly contacted the 
members directly, were mimeographed and 


sent out by the Secretary. This greatly 
increased the work of the Secretary’s 
office, but undoubted'y saved the Society 
a substantial sum. Mailings to the mem- 
bership, each containing materials from 
several committees or officers were made 
in December, February, April, June, and 
August. In addition to these general mail- 
ings, correspondence was carried on al- 
most daily with individual members and 
subscribers. 

The Secretary sent out membership 
invitations to all of the heads of depart- 
ments of Sociology in Southern States who 
were known by the Secretary of the South- 
ern Sociological Society, and urged them 
to secure membership in their depart- 
ments. He also sent out 157 invitations 
and the preliminary program of the an- 
nual meeting to social workers in Vir- 
ginia, besides soliciting membership from 
personal friends and acquaintances. 


Tue Executive COMMITTEE 


Members of the Executive Committee 
of SSSP, attending the joint annual meet- 
ing with SPSSI in New York City at 
Hotel Martinique on March 2 and 3, 
held a rump meeting on March 3, 1956 
to discuss some new developments affect- 
ing SSSP. President Arnold M. Rose pre- 
sided. 

The agreements reached at that meet- 
ing were submitted by President Rose 
through the mail for the vote of the full 
Executive Committee. For results see 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 3 (April, 1956), 
p. 290 and 4 (July, 1956), p. 104. 

Also, at this meeting, it was reported 
that SSSP received another $500 DeRoy 
Award for the best research article on 
social problems. Howard Becker was re- 
named Chairman. He, in turn, nominated 
Thomas D. Eliot and John C. McKinney 
as co-judges. The rump Executive Com- 
mittee added Warren C. Bennis so that 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS would be repre- 
sented in the judging. 

Arnold Rose reported that he had named 
Alfred M. Lee, as Coordinator of Special 
Problems Committees. In December, Pro- 
fessor Lee circulated through the Secre- 
tary’s office a questionnaire to all mem- 
bers inquiring as to their interests in par- 
ticipating in joint activities in special 
problems areas. This resulted in the fol- 
lowing committees being formed, with 
the indicated persons serving as chairmen 
until the committees could hold a meeting 
to elect their officers: 

Tne Aged, W. A. Harlan, Ohio University 


Desegregation, Warren Breed, Tulane Uni- 
versity 
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Juvenile Delinquency, Martin Neumeyer, 
US.C.LA. 

Organizational Dynamics, Robert Haben- 
stein, U. of Missouri, Columbia 

War and Peace, Bruce L. Melvin, U. of 
Maryland, College Park 

Social Work and Sociology, Arnold M. 
Rose, U. of Minnesota 

Occupational Problems, Irwin Smigel, U. 
of Indiana 

Alcoholism, Austin L. Porterfield, Texas 
Christian U. 


THe MEMBERSHIP 


The following is the number of new 
members and subscribers for the year 


as of August 31, 1956. 
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During the past year, there have been, 
as of the same date, 508 renewals of 
memberships and subscriptions. In a few 
cases, one person may have paid twice— 
an arrears and a current obligation. Also, 
because there were sent out in the August 
mailing notices of October expirations, 
some have paid their dues in advance. 

On the other hand, the following mem- 
bers have been dropped for non-payment 
of dues or subscriptions: 
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Most of those dropped are carry-overs 
from last year and were recommended to 
be dropped by the former Secretary. 


In continental United States there are 
416 members: 387 individual active mem- 
bers: 14 joint, 7 life and 1 joint life 
associate, and 44 students, making a total 
of 475 individual members. In addition, 
there are 38 subscribers, making a total 
of 513 individuals in the United States 
affiliated with the Society. In total num- 
ber of persons affiliated with the Society, 
New York leads with 112, followed by 
Illinois with 42, Massachusetts 36, Cali-~- 
fornia with 34, Ohio with 30, and Pennsyl- 
vania with 27, while six states are with- 
out any representation—Delaware, Idaho, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah and 
Wyoming. In addition, Arizona and Rhode 
Island and Montana have no active mem- 


bers, except that Montana has one life 
member. 


In foreign countries and territories of 
the United States, there are 8 members: 
6 individual active, 1 joint, and 1 asso- 
ciate. In addition, there are 13 subscribers, 
making a total of 21 individuals affiliated 
with the Society in the stated areas. Thus 
the total membership of the Society is 
484 members and 51 subscribers, or a 
total of 535 affiliated persons. 


Extra SERVICE RENDERED MEMBERS 
AND NoN-MEMBERS 


Among the special services rendered 
members, committees, and non-members 
during the year, are these: 

A single page questionnaire, “On the Role 
of the Individual Members in Relation to 
the Study of Problems Raised by the 
Supreme Court Decision on Desegregation 
in the Public School System in the United 
States,” by Miss Margaret Leone Davis, 
a life member, was distributed among the 
entire membership in the June mailing. 
Since the questionnaire did not add to 
the postage cost, no charge was made. 

A flyer, advertising Children—an inter- 
disciplinary journal for the professions 
serving children—published bi-monthly by 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Government, was distributed to the mem- 
bers and subscribers through the June 
mailing. For this service, after consulta- 
tion with President Rose, a charge of 
$20.00 was made. 

A flyer, advertising “A Symposium on 
Immigration,” Vol. 21, Spring 1956, No. 
2, of Law and Contemporary Problems, 
the quarterly publication of Duke Uni- 
versity School of Law, was distributed 
to the membership in the August mailing 
gratis. 

A report naming the officers and the 
number of members was sent to the 
International Sociological Association and 
to the World Almanac. 

The Secretary has sought to keep up 
with a significant number of temporary, 
as well as permanent, address changes of 
members who have traveled abroad or 
taken up summer residences and notified 
the Business Office so that they might 
receive their journals and other communi- 
cations. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That consideration be given to the 
composition of the Membership Commit- 
tee with a view toward making it possible 
to reach practically all of the colleges and 
universities in the country. Particular at- 
tention should be given those states which 
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have no members or only a few. It might 
be well to have a state chairman in each 
state who would be responsible for can- 
vassing the potential members in that 
State. 

2. That because of the increasing 
amount of work attached to the Secretary- 
ship, particularly with the centralization 
of mailing and with the rapid growth of 
activities as reflected, for example, in the 
number of new special problems commit- 
tees organized this year, a job analysis 
needs to be made and some steps be 
taken to place the secretaryship on a 
more solid footing. 


3. That Committees, particularly the 
standing committees should be given in 
written form specific instructions as to 
their purpose, functions, duties, and in 
some cases step by step procedures. Some 
method should be established by which 
the experience and know-how of a com- 
mittee is passed on to their scccessors in 
order to conserve values, to promote 
efficiency and to avoid the uncertainty, 
floundering and confusion in committee 
functioning. The work of two important 
committees where there is this need have 
come vividly to my attention namely, the 
Elections Committee and the Committee 
on Local Arrangements. Perhaps a manual 
or guide could be developed and placed 
in the hands of chairmen. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The Secretary wishes to thank all of 
the officers, chairmen of committees, and 
members of the Society for the assistance 
and cooperation they have given during 
the past year which has made possible the 
work accomplished. Special thanks is due 
Byron Fox, the former Secretary, who 
took such pains in working out the de- 
tails of the mechanics of the secretary- 
ship and during the year at different times 
gave generously the results of his secre- 
tarial experiences; to Sidney H. Aronson 
for preparing the letterhead last fall while 
the Secretary was hospitalized and for the 
efficiency with which his end of the 
secretary-treasurer relationship has been 
performed; and to President Arnold M. 
Rose for his helpfulness and encourage- 
ment at many points. 


Repert of the Editor of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS, Jerome Himethoch. 


In this third annual report the Editorial 
Staff of SOCIAL PROBLEMS is again 
submitting the policies and performance 
of the journal to ycur review. The report 


is divided into five sections: (1) Staff, (2) 
Editorial Policy, (3) Finances, (4) Com- 
ment on the Constitution Committee’s 
Recommendations concerning SP Staff 
Appointments and Relations with the 
E & P Committee, and (5) Summary and 
Conclusions. 


STAFF 


The conduct of SP has in every sense 
been a collective enterprise. Although the 
staff is divided between the New York 
and Boston areas, we have achieved a 
high level of teamwork by means of 
voluminous correspondence, frequent phone 
calls, and periodic staff meetings. (Other 
things being equal, I would, however, rec- 
ommend that future editors try to as- 
semble in one area an entire staff and 
also a printer.) It has taken the better 
part of three years to recruit a staff 
(whose size had to grow with the scope 
of our activities), establish efficient work- 
ing relationships and operating procedures, 
build up subscriptions, find financial sup- 
port, learn the mysterious ways of printers, 
and also to become known to authors, 
advertisers, libraries, and book publishers. 

No acknowledgement by me can ade- 
quately describe the skill, enthusiasm and 
hard work with which my colleagues have 
performed their several roles. The solicita- 
tion, selection, editing, and proofreading of 
manuscripts has been done by Sylvia Fava, 
my veteran collaborator; by three ex- 
tremely able newcomers to the Staff this 
vear, Warren Bennis, Robert Feldmesser, 
and Kent Geiger; and by myself. In the 
section entitled “Finances” I shall describe 
the labors of our three Associate Editors 
in charge of business operations, Sidney 
Aronson, Irving Goldaber, and Alfred Par- 
sell. Acknowledgement should, also be 
made of the capable and conscientious 
work of Samuel Koenig, our Book Review 
Editor. Finally, I want to thank the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for their 
sympathetic understanding of our editorial 
needs; members of the E & P Committee 
and the Advisory Editors for assistance 
in the reading of manuscripts; and Arnold 
Rose, who as President has given us much 
time and helpful guidance in the solution 
of our problems. 


EpiToriaL Po.icy 


Our editorial policy, gradually evolved 
during the past three years, is summarized 
in the Guide for SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Authors, which we propose for publication 
in future issues of the journal*. 





*See Page 286 of this issue. 
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The table below shows the distribution 
of papers by subject-matter for the first 
thirteen issues. It should be noted that 
our categories are in large measure deter- 
mined by the topics on which authors are 
currently writing. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
ArticLtes By SuByect-MATTER 
(June, 1953 - July, 1956) 

Subject Number Of Articles 
Race & ethnic relations (special 

symposiums: 17; general issues: 

Ea Troe rere . 29 
Problems of sexual behavior (specia 

symposium: 11; general issues: 

4) . , eee ee Tr eee 
Medical sociology & social psychia- 

try (special symposium: 10; 

general issues: 5) ............ 15 
Academic freedom & professional re- 

sponsibilities; civil liberties and 

conformity (special symposium: 











6; general issues: 4) .......... 19 
Sociological research and applied so- 
cial science; the role of values .. 7 


International tensions; social science 
approaches to study of war and 


peace 

Problems of class stratification, class 
consciousness, & mobility ...... 3 

Crime, drug addiction, & alcoholism.. 3 

Trends in research & writing in the 
field of social pathology ...... 3 

Problems of marriage and family ad- 
justment (N. B.: many of the 
articles under “sexual behavior” 
would also fit in this category.) .. 3 


Industrial sociology .............. 2 
Problems of colonial administration 

& underdeveloped areas ........ 2 
Social marginality & intellectual 

SE os cay aus saab a> « 2 
Problems of urbanization & subur- 

ES 5 4558 Ooec dhe nike 2 
Pere oo ie hae cee saueeeans 7 
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We have worked hard to achieve high 
standards of social science significance and 
literary style. With a mounting volume of 
solicited and unsolicited manuscripts, we 
have become more exacting in our insis- 
tence that manuscripts have both a prob- 
lem focus and scientific relevance. For 
our special July issue on medical sociology 
we sent out over 100 letters of solicita- 
tion and read about 40 manuscripts, of 
which we published 1o. 

The Helen L. DeRoy Award of $500 
has induced many authors to send us 
manuscripts of high quality. For this 
we are all much indebted to the Helen L. 
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DeRoy Foundation. This year I was able 
to persuade the Foundation to renew the 
grant in advance of the Annual Meeting, 
so that we can set up the 1957 Award 
Committee now and proceed immediately 
with publicity. Incidentally, I should 
like to express the gratitude of the SP 
Staff to Howard Becker, chairman, and 
the other members of the Award Com- 
mittee for their conscientious and time- 
consuming administration of this contest 
during the past two years. 


We are pleased to find that we are at- 
tracting and publishing manuscripts by 
authors in universities, research bureaus, 
and action agencies in all regions of the 
United States and in several Canadian 
provinces. Having no ideological axes to 
grind, we have welcomed and published 
articles by writers representing a wide 
variety of ideological positions. We have 
been the medium for the first publication 
of a number of graduate students and at 
the same time have included the writings 
of scholars of international repute. More- 
over, we have been absolutely impartial 
in returning papers submitted by authors 
in both of these classes. To avoid any 
“halo effect,” we now make it a policy 
to remove identifications before sending 
manuscripts to readers. 


Of thirteen issues to date, five have been 
devoted in whole or large part to single 
topics, while the remaining eight have 
been multi-topical. Inasmuch as multi-topi- 
cal issues are needed to cater to the varied 
interests of our readers and contributors, 
we fee] that the wisest policy is not to have 
more than one or two special issues per 
year. 


FINANCES 


I am happy to report that Brandeis 
University has renewed for the coming 
year the grant of $1,200 in cash and $200 
in secretarial assistance, bringing the Uni- 
versity’s total contribution to date to 
$3,800. I want to remind you that there 
are absolutely no editorial strings attached 
to this grant. There is, however, the 
need for continuous solicitation of founda- 
tions and individuals, as I understand the 
Finance Committee has been doing. In- 
cidentally, there might be an advantage 
in combining in a single Committee on 
Finance, Promotion, and Publicity the 
activities of the Finance Committee and 
those of Irving Goldaber and Alfred Par- 
sell, our two Associate Editors in charge 
of advertising and promotion. Goldaber, 
who is also Director of Information for 
the Society, has been doing a fine job 
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(as our increased volume of advertisements 
in the next issue will show), but he needs 
assistance in his multitude of tasks such 
as soliciting bulk orders of various issues 
of SP, corresponding with professional 
associations and journals, and procuring 
library subscriptions. We are also await- 
ing word on the desirability of our parti- 
cipation in Quarterlies, Inc., a problem 
which was referred at the last Annual 
Meeting to the E & P Committee for 
recommendation. This program might be 
a means for increasing our circulation and 
reducing our clerical load. 


Since the beginning our solvency has 
been safeguarded by the stern rectitude 
of our Business Manager, Sidney Aronson, 
whose complex business and accounting 
operations have provided the lifeblood of 
the journal and the Society. We are also 
much indebted to the Budget Committee, 
which, under the chairmanship of Henry 
Meyer, has given much time and thought 
to our fiscal problems. I want to point 
out that we have been meticuluously care- 
ful never to exceed the budget allotted 
for SP. In fact, we withheld formal ac- 
ceptance of a portion of the manuscripts 
for the July special issue on medical so- 
ciology until the Executive Committee 
generously voted us an additional $600, 
which made it possible for us to publish 
a 104-page issue. If the Executive Com- 
mittee votes us a budget of approximately 
the same size as last year (including the 
additional $600), we shall be able to put 
out a journal of 80 to 100 pages per issue. 
During the past year (October through 
July issues) we averaged 8414 pages. 
This is possible because of our very low 
cost of less than $10 per page and because 
of the large clerical load that is assumed 
by staff members. With the increased 
number of manuscripts which we are 
now receiving, we could without much 
difficulty publish a journal of 100 to 120 
pages, which is necessary to do justice 
to the variety and quantity of research 
in social problems and applied sociology. 
Since a larger journal will induce more 
persons to join the Society, it is reason- 
able for the Society to consider expendi- 
tures for SP now as a capital investment 
which will pay off in the future. 


Comment On ConstiTuTION COMMITTEE’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING SP STAFF 
APPOINTMENTS AND RELATIONS WITH 
E anp P CoMMITTEE 


At this Annual Convention the Executive 
Committee and the Business Meeting will 
vote on a constitutional amendment pro- 


posed in the Report of the Constitution 
Committee. While we believe that the 
Constitution Committee has done an ex- 
traordinarily good job, we on the SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS Staff feel that we should, 
on the basis of our special experience 
during the past three years, recommend a 
few revisions of that portion of the Report 
which deals with the journal. 

In our opinion, the legislation should 
be in accordance with two principles: (1) 
the Executive Committee after careful de- 
liberation and face-to-face discussion at 
the Annual Meeting, should appoint an 
editor in whom it has confidence; and (2) 
the Editor and his staff should then be 
given sufficient autonomy, within the 
framework of Executive Committee direc- 
tives and the budget approved by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, to do an efficient job. 
The principle of autonomy and direct re- 
sponsibility to the Executive Committee 
was affirmed by the Executive Committee 
resolution of August 31, 1955 [see SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, 3 (April, 1956), 285-286] 
which ruled that the E & P Committee 
may make recommendations to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee regarding the editorial 
policies of SP, but that final policy de- 
cisions shall be made by the Executive 
Committee and/or by the membership 
in vote or referendum. In other words, 
the line of communication is to run from 
the E & P Committee to the Executive 
Committee and thence to the SP Staff and 
the chain of command from the Execu- 
tive Committee to the SP Staff. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee resolution, moreover, 
made the Editor an ex officio member of 
the E & P Committee, with the implica- 
tion that he should be kept informed by 
the E & P Chairman of Committee business 
concerning SP. In its resolution of April, 
1956, the Executive Committee reaffirmed 
its earlier position by asserting “that the 
Executive Committee remains the only 
body empowered to take action in regard 
to SOCIAL PROBLEMS, but that the Edi- 
torial and Publications Committee has the 
responsibility of making recommendations 
regarding policy. The Editor remains the 
final judge over acceptance and rejection 
of manuscripts and over format (within 
the limits of his budget).” [See SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, 4 (July, 1956), 104.] 

While we on the SP Staff accepted the 
above as the legal definition of our role, 
we frequently had to accommodate our- 
selves to a conflicting role definition under 
which, it appeared to us, we would at 
all times be accountable to the E & P 
Committee; the chain of command would 
run directly from the E & P Committee 








to the SP Staff. Considerable confusion 
resulted from this ambiguous division of 
editorial responsibility. 

In accordance with the principles dis- 
cussed above, we recommend certain revi- 
sions of the amendments proposed by the 
Constitution Committee. Our suggestions 
are presented in the Appendix of my re- 
port. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The establishment of this journal and 
its nurturance over a period of three years 
to a stage of relative maturity is a prod- 
uct of the collective effort of the staff. 
Our enterprise has also involved the co- 
operation of the Executive Committee, the 
E & P Committee, Advisory Editors, and 
the President. Moreover, many members 
of the Society have been contributing sug- 
gestions and manuscripts; soliciting mem- 
berships and library subscriptions, and 
paying installments on their life member- 
ships. Needless to say, we recommend a 
continuation and expansion of these activi- 
ties. 

In the Guide for SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Authors I presented the major elements 
of our editorial policy. With the increased 
volume of manuscripts, we have been able 
to insist that papers be scientifically signi- 
ficant and problem-oriented. The pro- 
curement of superior manuscripts has been 
aided by the Helen L. DeRoy Award of 
$500, which has been renewed for 1957. 
Since our only criteria are merit and ap- 
propriate subject-matter, we have pub- 
lished the writings of authors representing 
a wide range of ideological positions, aca- 
demic disciplines, geographical locations, 
and prestige statuses. Of thirteen issues to 
date, five have been special single-topic 
issues and eight multi-topical. 

For the coming year Brandeis Univer- 
sity has renewed the grant of $1,200 in 
cash and $200 in secretarial assistance, 
bringing the University’s contribution to 
date to $3,800. In making the grant, the 
University explicitly stated that no editorial 
strings were attached. 

At this Annual Convention the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Business Meet- 
ing will make extremely important de- 
cisions in their vote on the Constitution 
Committee’s proposed amendments, which 
will then go to the membership in a mail 
referendum where the ultimate decisions 
will be made. Although the Constitution 
Committee has done a magnificent job, 
we on the SP Staff, on the basis of three 
years’ specialized experience, urge revision 
of small portions of the report. We be- 
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lieve the amendment should specifically 
provide for the Executive Committee’s 
appointment of the Editor at the Annual 
Meeting, where there is the possibility of 
free and full discussion and that the SP 
Staff should subsequently be given suf- 
ficient autonomy, within the framework 
of Executive Committee directives, to 
function efficiently. In particular, we 
wish to retain the provisions of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee resolutions of August, 
1955 and April, 1956 which would end 
the ambiguous and dysfunctional division 
of editorial responsibility between the SP 
Staff and the E & P Committee. According 
to these resolutions, the E & P Committee 
has advisory responsibilities to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee concerning the journal, 
but only the Executive Committe can 
give orders to the SP Staff, appoint staff 
personnel, and legislate editorial policy. 
With these principles in mind, we have 
presented in the Appendix to this report 
a few suggested revisions of the Constitu- 
tion Committee’s proposals which we con- 
sider very important. 

In conclusion, I want to say that at 
this stage in history, when the major in- 
dustrial societies face possible extinction 
because of the failure to make and apply 
needed social inventions, I know of no 
task more important for sociologists than 
the building of the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems. It has been a rare 
privilege for me and my colleagues to 
have been allowed to participate in this 
process through the editing of this journal. 


Report of the Coordinator of Special 
Problems Committees, Alfred M. 
Lee. 


At the request of President Arnold M. 
Rose, I undertook to serve as coordinator 
of the Society’s special problems com- 
mittees. In consultation with Paul Oren, 
who had originated these committees as 
chairman of the program committee in 
1954, I carried out the following projects: 

1. Through correspondence, I ascer- 
tained the personnel of existing committees 
and kept in touch with the development of 
their programs. 


2. Under date of December 5, 1955, 
I sent a communication to each member 
of the Society asking for an expression of 
interest or lack of interest in committee 
participation. From this mailing, I re- 
ceived 138 replies, some with quite helpful 
notes attached and all indicating com- 
mittees on which they would like to serve. 
As a result, I recommended to President 
Rose new members for the eight existing 
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special interest committees and the institu- 
tion of six special project committees. 
President Rose acted upon these recom- 
mendations and thus revivified and ex- 
panded the Society’s committee activity. 


3. Through correspondence, I helped to 
arrange meetings of special problems com- 
mittees in connection with the Detroit 
convention, and I understand that a num- 
ber of them are being held. 


Special problems committees have done 
much during the past two years for the 
morale and prestige of the Society, and 
they are crucial to the further develop- 
ment of the Society. They have given the 
Society (1) excellent panel discussions for 
annual and midwinter meetings, (2) spe- 
cial studies, memorandums, and reports, 
(3) forums for the interchange of research 
ideas and for the arrangement of coopera- 
tive research projects. Our third sponsored 
Society volume is coming out of the work 
of one of these committees, the one headed 
by Marvin B. Sussman, and several others 
are being planned 


Naturally the procedures and projects 
of these committees require coordination 
with the policymaking of the executive 
committee and of the membership meet- 
ings. To date, I am happy to report that 
all special problems committees have care- 
fully cleared their projects with the officers 
or suitable committees of the Society and 
have thus avoided cross purposes. I should 
like to pay a tribute, in closing, to the 
excellent work being done in these com- 
mittees and to their hard-working chair- 
men. The future of SSSP owes much to 
these committees. 


Editorial and Publications Committee, 
Blizabeth B. Lee, Chairman. 


During the course of the past year, the 
Editorial and Publications Committee has 
been concerned with several areas of oper- 
ation, including the publication of books 
under Society sponsorship, the editorial 
policies of SOCIAL PROBLEMS, advice 
and counsel to the editorial staff of the 
journal, and the establishment of person- 
nel procedures for the SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS staff. 


Of several possible publications sub- 
mitted to it, the committee approved one. 
Now in an advanced stage of preparation, 
this is a book of readings on community 
organization and development which is to 
appear under the editorship of Marvin B. 
Sussman of Western Reserve University. 
For this, the Society’s third sponsored 
volume, the chairman was able to negoti- 


ate a contract with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
under favorable terms similar to those of 
the two preceding books. 

After correspondence and meetings, the 
Committee has made recommendations 
concerning the editorial policies of SO- 
CIAL PROBLEMS which would imple- 
ment the purposes of the Society. The 
Committe has further worked out and 
submitted to the Executive Committee 
various proposals calculated to regularize 
and implement the rotation of the journal’s 
personnel. These are now before the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

This has been a working committee. For 
the willing and active cooperation of its 
members, the chairman makes grateful 
acknowledgement. 


Committee on Standards and Freedom 
of Research, Publication and Teach- 
ing, George Simpson, Chairman. 


With one member of the committee 
lecturing in the Orient, another studying in 
France, a third on his way to Europe, 
and the chairman taking over late as a 
substitute for one of the peregrinators, 
your Committee was often hard put to it 
to get together. But we managed after a 
fashion. 

The Committee concentrated its atten- 
tion this year on two problems: (1) the 
necessity for the Society’s drawing up a 
code of standards of conduct and ethics; 
and (2) the question of the extent to 
which the Committee should go and the 
Society is prepared to go in protecting free- 
dom of teaching, research, and publica- 
tion. 

On the first question your Committee 
is agreed that the incoming (1956-57) 
Committee on Standards and Freedom of 
Research, Publication and Teaching should 
be expressly directed by the Executive 
Committee to draw up a code of standards 
and ethics to be submitted to the mem- 
bership of the Society in 1957 for discus- 
sion and approval. 


On the second question the members 
of the Committee have expressed a variety 
of views. One member believes that the 
Committee should investigate cases of 
abridgement of freedom in research, pub- 
lication and teaching; another member 
thinks that other organizations (he in- 
stances the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors) are competent to take 
care of such matters and that our Com- 
mittee should not operate in this field; a 
third, while viewing favorably your Com- 
mittee’s possible involvement in ‘abridge- 
ment’ cases, thinks that it is doubtful that 








a voluntary committee without special 
access to information and widely scattered 
throughout the country would often be in 
a position to make a real assessement of 
specific situations. This third member 
adds: “Perhaps a compromise empowering 
the Committee to attempt to state the 
particular issues of principle which would 
seem to be involved in specific instances 
and the matters of fact which would have 
to be settled in order to make judgment 
would provide a reasonable solution.” 


Your Chairman would like to point out, 
as a founding member of the Society, a 
drafter of its Constitution, and the first 
chairman of this Committee in 1952, that 
this Committee, as its powers are stipulated 
in the Constitution, was originally consid- 
ered a foundation-stone of the Society 
and that the Society should now take 
stock of its role and either have it live up 
to its Constitutional powers or else amend 
the Constitution to bring it into line with 
more delimited powers. At the convention 
of 1952 in Atlantic City this Committee 
made reports at an open meeting on loyal- 
ty oaths, secularism in education, the 
place of values in sociology and the social 
sciences, and research projects in a pre- 
paredness culture. This type of “think- 
shop” on problems general throughout 
American culture, the members of the pres- 
ent Committee generally agree should 
continue. Investigatory powers inhere in 
this Committee by virtue of its Constitu- 
tion. Shall they be exercised ? 

Finally, your Chairman would like to 
recommend to the Executive Committee 
(current and incoming) that a convention 
session be held in 1957 under the auspices 
of this Committee at which papers are 
delivered on the general topic of “Anti- 
Intellectualism in the United States.” 


Committee on Financial Aid, Robert 
Dubin, Chairman. 


The consensus of the Committee is that 
financial aid is required to support two 
related but basically different functions. 

The first function is the general support 
of the Society to continue it as a viable 
professional organization in American in- 
tellectual life. 

The second function is the continuing 
support of the intellectual and scholarly 
activities for which the Society exists. 

These two aspects of the financial re- 
quirements of SSSP will be discussed 
separately. Some of this Committee’s rec- 
ommendations require a policy decision 
by the Executive Committee. Once these 
decisions are made, next year’s Committee 
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on Financial Aid will have an action pro- 
gram for active solicitation of funds. Our 
present Committee has not sought funds, 
feeling its major goal was to provide an 
organized framework that could maximize 
future efforts at strengthening the financial 
position of the society. 

Some of these proposals are already in 
operation and are repeated here only to 
place them in a context of a general 
scheme of financial aid for the Society. It 
is hoped this set of recommendations, to- 
gether with their modification, and addi- 
tional ideas that might come from the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, will constitute a useful 
plan for achieving financial stability. 


ORGANIZATION SUPPORT 


It is the Committee’s belief that, in 
general, no funds are readily available from 
sources outside of the Society for operat- 
ing expenses. Consequently, any increase 
in funds for the organization’s operating 
expenses will have to be achieved through 
“boot-strap operations.” We will have to 
raise our own funds by measures that are 
typical activities of a professional society. 
Operating Funds 

The single most important source of 
income is membership dues. In general, 
probably an increase to 1,000 active and 
associate members, by providing $5,000 
income through membership fees, would 
put the organization on a sound financial 
footing for its operating expenses, exclud- 
ing costs of publishing Social Problems. 
Once this goal is reached, the membership 
would probably grow by natural increases 
in interest in our publications and the re- 
lated intellectual activities of the Society. 

Recommendation 1. An aggressive mem- 
bership drive should be initiated im- 
mediately to increase the number of pro- 
fessional members among sociologists. The 
directory of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, a new edition of which will be pub- 
lished shortly, should constitute an active 
mailing list for direct solicitation of mem- 
bership. This list should be further classi- 
fied to make a special direct solicitation 
for membership to those members of the 
ASS listing social problems or related 
areas as their fields of professional in- 
terest. We have, in the past, apparently 
depended upon present members to secure 
new members. Perhaps a more active solic- 
itation from headquarters directly to pro- 
spective sociologist members will supple- 
ment the present membership recruitment 
among sociologists. 

Recommendation 2. Active solicitation 
of membership should be made among 
groups of related social scientists. It is rec- 
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ommended that we buy the mailing lists 
or use membership directories of one or 
two professional societies, (e.g., poli- 
tical science, economics) and do a special 
solicitation to test a mail approach. If 
successful (i.e., if mew member fees at 
least equal cost of solicitation during trial 
period, thereby leaving a net increase in 
membership fees after first year of mem- 
bership) we should expand efforts in this 
direction. The initial solicitations should 
be viewed as trials to determine the value 
of this approach to sister disciplines. The 
invitation to membership should be tai- 
lored directly to the professional interests 
of those solicited, with emphasis placed 
upon the values’ accruing to them from 
membership in our Society. 


Recommendation 3. Special membership 
solicitations for associate membership in 
the Society should be directed at practi- 
tioners in social problems areas. These 
fields include social work, prison and pro- 
bation work, personnel and industrial re- 
lations work, etc. Special mailing lists in 
these areas can be secured. The solicitation 
for associate membership should be special- 
ly tailored to the applied interest of the 
groups addressed. Efforts should be made 
to point out the values of their member- 
ne in the Society for their special applied 

ids. 


Recommendation 4. Special solicitations 
to “intellectuals” and “liberals” should be 
made inviting their associate membership 
in the Society. A test can be run by buying 
a portion of the subscription list of a 
journal like The Reporter, for, say, the 
state of New York, using this as a 
sample of possible results in seeking as- 
sociate memberships among such groups. 
At first blush, it may seem mercenary to 
seek the active support of intellectuals 
and liberals. It is nevertheless accurate to 
suggest that “science” and even “social 
science” has a tremendous appeal to Amer- 
ican “liberal” and “intellectual” groups. 
The possibilities of associate membership in 
the society many provide such groups 
with a feeling of at least partial participa- 
tion with social scientists in their labors. 
However vicarious this participation may 
be, it is still functional for the liberal and 
intellectual. The “exploitation” may turn 
out to be a mutual one. We seek their fi- 
nancial support. They may gain at least 
vicarious participation in our activities 
as social scientists. The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science uses the 
same method of exploitation with at least 
modest success. One caution should be ob- 
served. Our journal and_ publications 
should not be popularized for such audi- 


ences. The appeal to them for associate 
membership should be grounded in the 
assumption that they can understand us, 
on our terms, and thereby be uplifted, edi- 
fied, or made more knowledgeable in the 
process. 

These four recommendations having to 
do with increasing total membership, 
promise the possibility of reaching a sta- 
ble membership figure that will provide, 
through membership fees, the necessary 
financial stability for Society operating 
expenses. 

Journal: SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


All the proposals for financing our jour- 
nal are standard activities most, if not all, 
of which are probably carried out even 
at the present time by the staff of Social 
Problems. Only recommendation No. 1 is 
a significant departure. These proposals 
are all in the nature of activities designed 
to maximize income for the operating ex- 
penses of the journal from activities nor- 
mally carried out by a professional jour- 
nal. 


Recommendation 1. A per page charge 
should be made for published articles in 
Social Problems. Even at a nominal $2 a 
page of published article, a very substantial 
sum would be provided as stable income 
to the journal. The current volume III 
will total about 250 pages of article text. 
At $2 per page, this will return $500 
to the journal for a year. At the same 
time, the author cost per article will remain 
relatively low. In the first three issues of 
volume III the articles averaged ten pages, 
making the author cost $20 per article. 
As part compensation to the author he 
may be provided with a nominal number 
of free reprints. Providing free reprints 
will reduce somewhat the net return from 
this source, unless the author orders addi- 
tional reprints for which his reprint cost 
will be added to his publication cost. While 
it is not traditional in sociology journals 
to require a publication charge, this prac- 
tice need not be viewed with undue alarm 
for its possible effect in keeping competent 
articles out of the journal. (Members 
Blau and Lee have excellent reasons for 
being unalterably opposed to this recom- 
mendation.) 


Recommendation 2. An active campaign 
be initiated immediately through mail 
solicitation to increase the subscription 
list for the journal. In addition to aca- 
demic libraries, other users such as special 
libraries, public libraries, federal, state, 
and local government department li- 
braries, business firm libraries, and other 
institutional libraries could well be poten- 
tial subscription sources for the journal. A 
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serious effort should be made to expand 
subscriptions in these directions. 
Recommendation 3. The income from 
advertisement can probably be increased 
with an aggressive campaign to secure 
more ads. The standard advertisers in pro- 
fessional journals are book publishers and 
other journals. However, increasingly 
schools are using advertisements as a 
means for attracting students. For example, 
schools of social work advertise their pro- 
grams in professional journals. This source 
may constitute still another group of 
potential advertisers, particularly since the 
readership group of the journal could well 
be an excellent group from which advanced 
students could be secured. 
Recommendation 4. For special subject 
matter issues of the journal, subsidization 
might be sought from foundations having 
special interest in the particular subject 
matter. The forthcoming issue of Social 
Problems dealing with medical sociology 
will require such special subsidization. It 
is our understanding that funds are being 
sought for this special issue. 
Recommendation 5. The journal sub- 
scription list should be sold to reputable 
users as a solicitation list. The income 
will be rélatively small, but at this critical 
juncture, even small sums are welcome. 


Support Or INTELLECTUAL 
ACTIVITIES 


It is the general consensus of the Com- 
mittee that the most promising way to 
raise substantial funds for the Society is 
to secure them for direct promotion of 
the intellectual activities of the member- 
ship. 

Recommendation 1. One or several 
foundations be approached to provide a 
lump sum to the Society to support the 
activities of its special problem committees. 

This would be a_ package proposal 
grounded in the assumption that a rela- 
tively small amount of money will be 
highly productive in forwarding knowledge 
in the special problem fields included with- 
in the Society’s activities. For example, 
five of the most active committees con- 
cerned with central social problems could 
be selected. A request could be made for 
$2000 for each committee to support its 
activities for a specified period of time. 
These committee activities are viewed as 
having a dual character. First, the com- 
mittees would move to organize the state 
of knowledge in their subject fields. These 
surveys might ultimately result in pub- 
lished volumes comparable to those al- 
ready published under SSSP auspices. The 
second function of such committees would 
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be to organize contacts between scholars 
with interests in the subject of the com- 
mittee for the purpose of planning future 
research. This many entail short term con- 
ferences or longer, usually summertime, 
planning sessions. 


Recommendation 2. The special problems 
committees selected for such support 
should be urged to plan upon a book 
publication summarizing state of knowl- 
edge in their subject fields. These books 
then become, through the royalties ob- 
tained from them, sources of income for 
use in supporting the total activities of 
the Society. 


Recommendation 3. In special problem 
committee planning for future research, 
two sources of possible financial support 
should be exploited. (1) Funds for con- 
ferences can be sought from foundations 
having special interest in the problem 
area for which the conference will be held. 
(2) The Social Science Research Council 
has established a program of supporting 
summer seminars for as many as ten or 
fifteen scholars who can devote a major 
period of time to planning and program- 
ming research in an area of special in- 
terest. There is no reason why the special 
problems committees of the Society should 
not constitute from their membership 
seminars for which SSRC support would 
be available. 


Recommendation 4. The Society should 
pursue its policy of making awards for 
meritorious scholarship. The DeRoy award 
is in its second year and appears to be 
serving a highly important function in 
encouraging scholarship. Additional awards 
might be considered and special founda- 
tion or individual donor support sought 
in either specialized social problem areas 
or for special kinds of writing or research. 


The awards are a drain on the finan- 
cial resources of the Society. Each award 
should, therefore, be supported by specific 
grants of funds from outside the Society. 
Their particular merit lies in their in- 
centive value in encouraging productive 
and high level research accomplishments 
by scholars in our field. These awards need 
not even be costly to the donor. For ex- 
ample, “The Foundation Gold Medal of 
SSSP” or the “Jones Gold Medal of SSSP” 
for the best book published or the best 


research reported during a particular year, 


could carry a nominal stipend along with 
the medal. The honorific rather than fi- 


nancial character of the award would be 
emphasized. If the Society controls such 
awards there should be no problem of the 
merit of those selected as recipients. 
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The first three recommendations place 
a heavy burden on the special problem 
committee to be diligent and imaginative 
in this work. This is as it should be. In- 
tellectual labors are always self-starting 
and self-sustaining. Only if these com- 
mittees have an imaginative approach to 
their problem areas can they expect to 
secure substantial financial support. If 
as many as five of the committees produce 
bold and original approaches to fields, as 
they undoubtedly will, then there is every 
reason to feel confident that foundation 
support, of the order recommended above, 
will be forthcoming. 

We want to acknowledge the active and 
significant assistance given to the work 
of this committee by Ernest W. Burgess 
and Herbert Blumer. 


Committee on Liaison with other 
Organizations, Edgar A. Schuler, 
Chairman. 

1. The national committee on liaison 
is concerned primarily with initiating 
suggestions and servicing requests for the 
establishment of a formal inter-organiza- 
tional relationship, intended to be mutu- 
ally beneficial through bringing sociologists 
and social practitioners together, at the 
national and the international levels. Re- 
lationships between individual members 
of SSSP and local or state organizations 
are not expected to be processed through 
the L.C.; correspondingly, the name of 
the SSSP is not to be used in soliciting 
or reporting such local or state organiza- 
tional relationships by individual SSSP 
members. 

2. All SSSP members are to be requested 
annually for: a) nominations of national 
or international organizations regarded as 
good prospects for initiating a L. relation- 
ship; b) reasons for the nomination; c) 
statement on availablity for functioning 
as liaison persons. 

3. The L. Com. will have responsibili- 
ty for screening the nominee organizations 
and approaching those agreed upon either 
directly or through liaison persons des- 
ignated by the L.C. In the case of organ- 
izations nominated in part or wholly be- 
cause a consultative relationship was 
deemed by the nominator to be potenti- 
ally mutually advantageous, the L.C. will 
offer professionally appropriate sociolo- 
gical consultative services. The matter of 
fees is subject to negotiation at the prop- 
er time on the basis of all known relevant 
factors, including due regard for available 
information on the rates of established 
commerical organizations performing com- 
parable services. 


4. All such relationships initiated 
through the L.C. are to be reported on 
at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Society, and at the terminations of the re- 
lationships to the officers of the Society. 

5. Any request from national organ- 
izations for initiation of a L. relationship 
will be handled in the same manner as 
a nomination for such relationship by 
SSSP members. 


Constitution Committee, Noel P. Gist, 
Chairman. 


Proposed revisions of Constitution: 


That Section 11, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“The Budget, Finance, and Audit Com- 
mittee, including its Chairman, shall be 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
and shall consist of three or more mem- 
bers.” 

(Remainder of Section the same) 

ok * - 


That a new section, Section 12, Article 
V, be added to read as follows: 

“Special Problems Committees, includ- 
ing their Chairman, shall be initially 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
whenever such a committee or committees 
appear desirable and there is a sufficient 
number of interested persons to carry on 
committee work. A Special Problems Com- 
mittee shall be concerned with the devel- 
opment of research and theory in fields 
which are within the purview of the So- 
ciety. No individual may serve for con- 
secutive terms amounting to more than 
three years, and no Chairman may serve 
for more than two successive one-year 
terms of office. It shall be the special re- 
sponsibility of the Executive Committee 
to encourage the formation of Special 
Problems Committees. After a Special 
Problems Committee is once established 
its members may elect the committee of- 
ficers. Any member of the Society may, 
on his own initiative, join any Special 
Problems Committee.” 

*” * * 

That the following be added to Section 
3, Article VII. 

“If a primary election results in the 
nomination of one person to two or 
more positions, he must be asked to select 
one position for which he chooses to run 
on the final ballot. If he fails to respond 
to such an invitation within two weeks, 
the chairman of the Elections Committee 
is empowered to submit the name of the 
person to be a candidate for one of the 
positions.” 








That a new section, Section 8, Article X, 
be added to read as follows: 

“The official journal of the Society 
shall be Social Problems. 


“The Editor and the Business Manager 
of Social Problems shall be nominated by 
the Editorial and Publications Committee 
and approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee. The Editor and Business Manager 
shall normally serve for a term of three 
years. They may be re-elected for only 
one three-year term. 


“Associate, Advisory, and Book Review 
Editors shall be appointed by the Edito- 
rial and Publications Committee on recom- 
mendation of the Editor. Their term of 
office shall normally be for one year, but 
they may be re-appointed for a maximum 
of three one-year terms. 


“The Editor shall be a member ex of- 
ficio of the Editorial and Publications 
Committee and shall submit an ‘annual re- 
port to that Committee and to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


“Normally appointments or re-appoint- 
ments to the editorial staff of Social Prob- 
lems shall be made at least four months 
before the expiration of a term of office. 
Terms of office shall end on August 31. 


“The Editorial and Publications Com- 
mittee may at any time recommend to 
the Executive Committee the termination 
of appointment of any member of the 
editorial staff of Social Problems ii, in the 
judgment of the Committee, such mem- 
bers fail to carry out editorial responsi- 
bilities necessary for successful publica- 
tion of the official journal. The Editor 
may also recommend to the Editorial 
and Publications Committee the termina- 
tion of appointment of any member of 
his staff if in his judgment such action 
is in the best interests of the Society or 
of Social Problems. Final action shall rest 
with the Executive Committee. 


“General responsibility for financial 
policies relative to Social Problems or 
other publications sponsored by the So- 
ciety shall rest with the Executive Com- 
mittee.” 

* * * 

That Section 4, Article III, be revised 
to read as follows, for purposes of clarifi- 
cation: 

“Persons with an interest in the objec- 
tives of the Society, but lacking the quali- 
fications mentioned in Section 3, may be- 
come non-voting Associate members.” 

* * * 


That in Section 8, Article III, the word 
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“twenty” be changed to “ten,” in view of 
the newness of the Society. As the state- 
ment now stands, no one would be eligible 
for emeritus membership for at least an- 
other decade. The revised section would 
read as follows: 


“Any active member of the Society 
when retired by his institution may, upon 
application, become an emeritus member 
of the Society, provided he has paid dues 
to the Society continuously as an active 
member for at least ten years.” 

as * os 

That Section 4, Article IV, be deleted, 
since this matter will be taken care of in 
a subsequent section. As a result of this 
deletion, section numbers, beginning with 
Section 5, will have to be changed. Thus 
Section 5 becomes Section 4, etc. 

{ * * 

That Section 1, Article V, be changed as 
follows: 

“The regular standing committees of the 
Society shall be the following; Executive; 
Editorial and Publications; Standards and 
Freedom of Teaching and _ Research; 
Membership; Program; Elections; New 
Projects; and Budget, Finance and Audit.” 

Pa ~ ” 

That Section 3, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“No person may serve on any commit- 
tee, or on the staff of Social Problems, who 
is not a member of the Society, al- 
though a non-member may be initially 
appointed to a committee if he becomes 
a member within a month after appoint- 
ment. Exceptions are permitted in the case 
of Special Problems Committees, since 
they may be interdisciplinary in personnel.” 

a OK * 

That the last sentence of Section 4, 
Article V, be revised to read as follows: 

“A majority vote of the membership of 
the Executive Committee shall be decisive 
in matters on which the Committee is 
empowered to act. On questions of policy 
not specifically delegated to standing 
committees the majority vote of the mem- 
bership of the Society is supreme.” 

x * * 

That Section 4, Article V, be changed 
by adding the following: 

“The Executive Committee shall have the 


_ authority to fill any vacancies that occur 


among the officers of the Society or in 
the various committees.” 
” * * 
That Section 5, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 
“The Editorial and Publications Com- 
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mittee of five members shall be elected 
by the Society. From those elected, the 
Executive Committee shall select a Chair- 
man. 


“The Editorial and Publications Com- 
mitte shafl have advisory responsibilities 
to the Editor of Social Problems. Each 
year, at the annual meeting of the Society, 
the Committe shall review the editorial 
policies and procedures and shall make 
whatever recommendations appear desir- 
able.” 

(Remainder the same) 

ob * + 


That Section 7, Article V, be worded 
as follows: 

“The Membership Committee, including 
its Chairman, shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee and shall consist of 
as many members as appear desirable.” 

(Remainder of Section 7 as originally 
worded) 

* * * 

That Section 8, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“The Program Committee, including its 
Chairman, shall be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and shall consist of 
three or more members.” 

(Remainder the same) 

» * * 

That Section 9, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“The Elections Committee, including 
its Chairman, shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee and shall consist of 
three or more members.” 

(Remainder of Section the same) 

That Section 10, Article V, be changed 
as follows: 

“The New Projects Committee, in 
cluding its Chairman, shall be appointed 
by the Executive Committee and shall con- 
sist of three or more members.” 

(Remainder of Section the same) 


New Projects Committee, Richard A. 
Schermerhorn, Chairman. 


The New Projects Committee has ex- 
plored the possibilities of systematic in- 
quiry into the unique functions of the 
Society, the theoretical formulation of 
the field of social problems, and one or 
two projects that would aid in clarifying 
the two. Preliminary correspondence in 
September 1955 outlined a number of 
possible avenues of approach; these were 
clarified and additional suggestions made 
by the members. In March, the chairman 
requested that the Executive Committee 
continue the life of the present committee 


for another year so that some continuity 
of effort could be assured. This request 
was granted. A summary of the major 
agreements of the committee was sent out 
to the members on March 30, 1956, with 
additional requests for suggestions that 
could be added to the agenda for a full 
meeting of the committee at Detroit. A 
number of important proposals were re- 
ceived by letter and a full agenda prepared 
for the September 1956 meeting. It is 
premature to publish these items before 
the full meeting of the Committee, but the 
prospects are favorable for a number of 
projects that will implement the main 
aims outlined above, and 1956-57 should 
see the implementation of these projects. 


Membership Committee, Byron Fox, 
Chairman. 


At the outset it was agreed to concen- 
trate the efforts of the Committee upon 
1) Chairmen of Departments of Sociolo- 
gy, their staffs, and their college libraries; 
2) adjacent areas, such as social work, 
mental health, psychiatry; 3) regional so- 
cieties; 4) the Special Problems Commit- 
tees; and 5) teachers of social problems 
courses; 6) Student Participation Commit- 
tee. 

Members of the Committee were asked 
to choose the area in which they would do 
promotion work and recruiting. In view 
of the program emphasis at the annual 
meeting, special efforts were made to in- 
terest social workers. For example, two 
mailings went out to 660 social workers, 
including five hundred members of the 
Research Section of the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. These persons re- 
ceived a letter explaining the objectives 
and program of SSSP and the Preliminary 
Program. Mailings of the Preliminary Pro- 
gram were also made to a selected list 
of members of the Southern Sociological 
Society, and other groups. 

A four-page promotion folder was 
multi-lithed, primarily for use at the An- 
nual Meeting. It is recommended that the 
folder be revised and put into printed 
form for the use of the Membership Com- 
mittee and the Secretary. 


Appreciation is expressed for the work 
done by the members of the Committee, 
including the Secretary, who, in spite of 
his other duties, was one of the most 
active members of the committee. 


Committee on Community Research 
and Development, Marvin B. Suss- 
man, Chairman. 


1. The Committee has 72 members. 
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2. On February 3 and 4, 1956, a work- 
ing conference under the auspices of the 
committee and the Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults was held 
in Chicago. This conference developed a 
“Schedule for the Analysis of Community 
Action Programs.” After several revisions 
a final instrument was used to analyze 10 
community action programs; we may have 
in the making a fruitful instrument and 
a constructive typology of community ac- 
tion programs. We are deeply grateful to 
the Center for making $1500.00 available 
for this project and to Harry L. Miller, 
who is chairman of the sub-committee and 
director of the study. At the meeting of 
the committee today, we will consider the 
work and finding of this sub-committee. 

3. The committee through its chairman 
and Arthur Hillman have formulated the 
general session on Urban Renewal sched- 
uled for Thursday afternoon, September 
6. 

4. A proposed volume, Community 
Science and Analysis, to be published by 
Knopf next year, is an outgrowth of the 
Committee’s work and thinking. An out- 
line of the book (and prospectus) has been 
prepared and circulated. To date 28 man- 
uscripts are in various stages of prepara- 
tion, two have been accepted and 7 re- 
jected. Additional creative and imagina- 
tive papers will be welcomed. 

5. The chairman suggests that officer- 
ships of committees be rotated among 
members and after two years of service 
is resigning. He further recommends to the 
executive committee that this policy be 
adopted and applied to all committees of 
the society. A Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man should be elected, with the Vice- 
Chairman succeeding the Chairman after 
the latter’s year of service, thus pre- 
serving continuity to the committee’s 
work. 

Program Committee, Arthur Hillman, 

Chairman. 


The results of the year’s work are now 
a matter of public record. The program 
planning was decentralized as much as 
possible, in that responsibility was given 
to special problems committee chairmen 
for setting up meetings. Particular credit 
is due to Marvin Sussman for the Septem- 
ber 6 morning session, on Community Re- 
search and Development, which is the out- 
growth of considerable discussion and re- 
search, including a preliminary conference 
held last February in cooperation with the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults. He was also chiefly re- 
sponsible for the afternoon general ses- 


sion on Urban Renewal. 


The theme for the program—the inter- 
relationships between sociology and s0- 
cial work—was indicated last year by the 
Executive Committee. The possibilities of 
interdisciplinary cooperation are being dis- 
cussed most explicity in the luncheon ses- 
sion. The participation of social workers 
or reference to their interests in various 
contexts in the program will help to pro- 
vide a basis for further work by a newly 
formed committee on Social Work and 
Sociology, which Arnold Rose has taken 
the initiative in organizing. Some special 
effort was made in promotion this year to 
attract the interest of persons engaged in 
social work research, as well as members 
of the profession in Detroit. It is hoped 
that social workers in group work or com- 
munity welfare organization as well as 
those engaged in research will be interested 
in further collaboration with sociologists. 

Our thanks are due to Irving Goldaber 
of New York City for directing the job 
of printing the programs. 


Resolutions Committee*, Donald D. 

Stuart, Chairman. 

The Resolutions Committee submits the 
following resolutions: 

1. That all officers of the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems, and includ- 
ing the chairman and membership of all 
continuing committees, both elected and 
appointed, are to be commended for the 
diligence and quality of their service. 
The Committee recognizes that a formal 
resolution is only a token of return for 
the efforts expended. The fact is that 
such officers must draw their real satis- 
faction from the secure knowledge that 
they have made a significant contribution 
to the progress of a worthwhile organiza- 
tion. 

2. That the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee for the 1956 Convention of the So- 
ciety for the Study of Social Problems 
is to be commended for the procurement 
of superior accomodations for these meet- 
ings. 
3. That the management of the Detroit- 
Statler Hotel is to be commended for the 
hospitality extended to the 1956 Con- 
vention for the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems, and that the Presi- 
dent of the Society is to be empowered 
to write a letter of appreciation to the 
management of the Hotel. 





*The Resolutions Committee is an ad 
hoc Committee appointed at the annual 
convention by the President of the So- 
ciety and dissolved after the convention. 
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COMMITTEZ APPOINTMENTS — 1956-1957 


Elections: 


Glaister Elmer, Rand Corporation, Grand- 
view, Missouri, Chairman; Haitung 
King, [Illinois Wesleyan University; 
Raymond Mack, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Rose Hum Lee, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. 

Budget, Auditing and Finance: 


Odin Anderson, Health Information Foun- 
dation, 420 Lexington Avenue, N. Y., 
Chairman; Henry J. Meyer, New York 
University ; Erwin C. Smigel, University 
of Indiana; Adolf Tomars, City College 
of New York. 


Permanent Organization: 


Byron L. Fox, Syracuse University, Chair- 
man; Samuel Blizzard, Pennsylvania 
State University ; Michael Hakeem, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Kenneth Ives, 
Wayne State University; Verne Wright, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Promotion and Publicity: 


Irving Goldaber, National Community Re- 
lations Advisory Councils, New York, 
Chairman. 


Local Arrangements: 


Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Chairman; 
Stanley K. Bigman, American Universi- 
ty; Jacob Franz, University of Mary- 
land; E. Franklin Frazier, Howard Uni- 
versity; Anders S. Lunde, Gallaudet 
College. 


New Projects: 


George Weber, Youth Conservation Com- 
mission, Minnesota, Chairman; Nathan 
Goldman, Syracuse University; Mozell 
C. Hill, Atlanta University; Rex D. 
Hopper, Brooklyn College; Manford 
Kuhn, State University of Iowa; James 
B. McKee, University of Toledo; 
Richard A. Schermerhorn, Western Re- 
serve University; Marguerite Woodruff, 
Mercer University. 


Program For The Annual Meeting: 


Marvin Sussman, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Chairman; Butler Jones, Ohio 
Wesleyan University; Alfred Lindesmith, 
University of Chicago. 

SSSPS — SPSS! Program: 


Henry J. Meyer, New York University, 
Chairman; Herbert A. Bloch, Brooklyn 
College; Milton Gordon, Haverford Col- 
lege. 


Standards and Freedom of Research, 
Publication and Teaching: 


Elizabeth Brant Lee, 100 Coolidge Street. 
Malverne, Long Island, Chairman; 
Jerome Davis, Enduring Peace Founda- 
tion, West Haven, Connecticut; William 
L. Kolb, Tulane University; Ira dea. 
Reid, Haverford College; Milton Barron, 

Liaison With Other Organizations: 
City College of New York. 

Mabel A. Elliott, Chatham College, Pitts- 
burgh, Chairman Ex Officio; Jessie 
Bernard, Pennsylvania State University ; 
Stanley H. Chapman, Fairfield, Con- 
necticut; Oscar Cohen, Anti Defamation 
League, New York; Guy B. Johnson, 
University of North Carolina; Dorothy 
K. Newman, Chevy Chase, Maryland; 
Charles G. Chakerian, Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation; L. K. Northwood, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; William F. 
Kenkel, Iowa State College; Manuel C. 
Elmer, University of Pittsburgh; Harold 
W. Saunders, State University of Iowa; 
Paul F. Furfey, Catholic University of 
America. 

Helen L. DeRoy Award: 


W. F. Cottrell, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, Chairman; Edwin M. Lemert, 
University of California, Davis, Cali- 
fornia; William M. McCord, Harvard 
University ; James B. McKee, University 
of Toledo; Erwin A. Smigel, Indiana 
University; Jerome Himelhoch, Brandeis 
University, Secretary. 


SSSP BOOKS OF READINGS 


The Society has thus far sponsored three books of readings: ; 

1. Mental Health and Mental Disorder: A Sociological Approach. Edited 
by Arnold M. Rose. New York: Norton, 1955. xvi, 626 pp. $4.90. ; 

2. Sexual Behavior in American Society: An Appraisal of the First Two 
Kinsey Reports. Edited by Jerome Himelhoch and Sylvia F. Fava. New York: 


Norton, 1955. 446 pp. $4.00. 


Faculty members are urged to consider these books for use as required 
reading in appropriate courses and to order them for their libraries. : 

3. Marvin Sussman, with the cooperation of the Committee on Community 
Research and Development, has been preparing a book of readings, Community 
Science and Analysis, which will be published by Knopf in the near future. 
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THE HELEN L. DEROY AWARD AND CALL FOR MANUSCRIPTS 


The Helen L. DeRoy Award of $500 for the best article reporting on 
research in social problems will be repeated in 1957. For further details see 
the announcement on the outside back cover of this issue of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS. Members are urged to solicit manuscripts for the Award and for 
submission to the Journal from their colleagues and students and also to 
submit their own manuscripts. For details concerning appropriate subject 
matter and approach, see Guide for SOCIAL PROBLEMS Authors below. 


ERRATUM 


Eva Rosenfeld, author of “Social Research and Social Action in Preven- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquency,” (SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 4 [October, 1957], 
138-148) wishes to amend the footnote on page 141 to make it clear that the 
study by Gerard and Kornetsky was done while both authors were working 
for the United State Public Health Service. 


JOINT MEETING OF SSSP AND SPSSI IN APRIL 


The two societies will hold their fifth annual joint meeting on Saturday, 
April 27, 1957 at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Social scientists actively participating in social work, industry, and education 
will lead discussion panels devoted to the theme, “The Use and Misuse of 


Social Sciences in Application.” Non-members as well as members are 


welcome to attend. 


GUIDE FOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS AUTHORS 


1. Subject matter. The function of 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS, the official journal 
of the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, is to promote the objectives of 
the Society. These objectives, as stated in 
the Constitution, are to “stimulate the 
application of scientific method and theory 
to the study of vital social problems, en- 
courage problem-centered social research, 
and foster cooperative relations among 
persons and organizations engaged in the 
application of scientific sociological find- 
ings to the formulation of social policies.” 

In accordance with these objectives, we 
seek papers falling in the following cate- 
gories: (1) consideration of particular 
social problems and of relevant theories 
and research methods; (2) analysis of 
organizations, institutions, and movements 
which deal with social problems; (3) ap- 
plication of social science theory and re- 
search to the solution of social problems; 
and (4) discussion of the field of social 
pathology, of its relationship to broader 
disciplines, and of the professional prob- 
lems of social pathologists and of applied 
social scientists. . 

In determining whether or not a sub- 
mitted paper is “problem-oriented,” we 


have found it useful to define a social 
problem as a social condition which (a) 
involves a conflict of values, persons, 
groups, or societies, or which (b) deprives 
persons, groups, or societies of the likeli- 
hood of realizing their values. Examples 
of social problems are ethnic prejudice 
and discrimination, family disorganization, 
war and international tensions, curtail- 
ment of civil liberties and academic free- 
dom, crime and delinquency, problems 
incident to the impact of mass communi- 
cation on society, industrial and class 
conflict, the role of power elites in demo- 
cratic societies, poverty, and physical and 
mental disease. We are interested in the 
application of social theory and research 
to the solution of social problems by such 
disciplines as medical sociology and social 
psychiatry; housing; penal administration; 
social work; and industrial sociology. 


2. Approach. We seek articles which 
relate data to significant hypotheses having 
a social problem focus. As a general rule, 
we reject purely descriptive accounts, pa- 
pers dealing with general theory or with 
research methodology unrelated to prob- 
lem areas, research prospectuses, and man- 
uscripts the major content of which is 
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devoted to exhortation, praise, or blame. 

3. Style and format. Manuscripts 
should be between 3,000 and 7,000 words 
in length, written in clear and forceful 
English, with technical terms used only 
when necessary for precise communication. 
Whenever possible, titles should be pro- 
vocative, precise, and short. Research 
methods should be fully described. If a 
new instrument of observation (e.g., sched- 
ule, questionnaire, scale) is used, a copy 
should be sent with the manuscript. Foot- 
notes, references, and tables should con- 
form to the rules given below. The type- 
script copy should be in final form rather 
than a rough draft or a copy prepared 
for oral delivery. This provision should 
make it unnecessary for the author to 
make changes in galley proofs other than 
correction of typographical errors. We re- 
serve the right to charge the author for 
non-typographical changes in galley proofs. 


4. Miscellaneous specifications. The au- 
thor should submit three legible double- 
spaced typed (an original and two car- 
bons), dittoed, or mimeographed copies, 
with ample margins on both sides of the 
page. For his own protection, he should 
also retain a copy for himself. This manu- 
script should include a cover page specify- 
ing title, author and occupational affilia- 
tion, including both department and uni- 
versity or organization. The author should 
indicate on the face sheet the number of 
words in his manuscript. Since the face 
sheet will be removed before the manu- 
script is sent to our editorial readers, the 
title (but no other identifying informa- 
tion) should also appear at the top of 
the first page of text. The three copies 
should be mailed to Jerome Himelhoch, 
Editor, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
Manuscripts will be acknowledged upon 
receipt and, except in unusual circum- 
stances, the author may expect a decision 
within a period of six to ten weeks. Re- 
jected manuscripts will be returned. 


If the author wishes to enter his paper 
in the competition for the Helen L. DeRoy 
Award of $500, he should so inform the 
Editor. For details concerning the con- 
test, he should consult the announcement 
in the most recent issue of SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 

In asking to inspect an article, we do not 
commit ourselves to publish it. It is con- 
trary to the policy of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS to agree to publish any article 
until it has been received at our Editorial 
Office and accepted for publication by our 
Editorial Staff. 


5. Duplication of material published 
elsewhere. A manuscript will not be pub- 
lished if any portion of its content has 
already been published in a book or 
journal. When an author has published 
other papers based upon the same study, 
he is obligated to so inform the editor and, 
whenever possible, to send reprints of 
other such articles with his manuscript. 
Papers published in SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
may not be reprinted without the per- 
mission of the Editor. 

6. Footnotes and references. Comments, 
qualifications, etc., other than references 
to published sources, should ordinarily be 
worked into the text rather than added as 
footnotes. When such footnotes are neces- 
sary, they should be indicated in the text 
by one asterisk for the first footnote on 
a page, two for the second, etc., and the 
corresponding footnotes should appear at 
the bottom of the page. 

All references to published sources should 
be listed in alphabetical order by author 
at the end of the article and numbered 
consecutively there. Following the material 
for which a source is cited, the appropriate 
number (based on the terminal list of 
references) should be placed in parentheses. 
These citations should come after the 
period at the end of a sentence, but be- 
fore all other punctuation. 

If there are several citations to the same 
work but to different pages in it, the 
page numbers should be given in the 
parentheses immediately following the 
number of the reference in the text; in 
such cases, page numbers should be omit- 
ted from the citation in the list of refer- 
ences (except for journal articles, which 
should always have page numbers listed). 
Ii there is only one citation of a given 
source in the article, or several citations 
all to the same page or pages, the page 
number or numbers should be given in 
the list of references. Citations of pub- 
lished works in a footnote should follow 
the same rules as citations in the text. 

Seriation should be done with (a) small 
letters in parentheses or (b) large Roman 
numbers followed by periods. Do not use 
Arabic numbers in parentheses, except for 
bibliographic references. 

The author should cite references only 
to support his argument; he should not 
employ them to dazzle the reader with the 
magnitude of his erudition. 


Following is a sample excerpt of text 
and a sample listing of references: 

. .. Previous studies of crime (2, 4) have 

demonstrated the importance of child- 

hood health, although later work (1; 3, 
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Pp. 191-193) has qualified these earlier 
conclusions. As Jeremiah has pointed 
out, however, “Not all healthy children 
escape adult criminal careers.” (2, p. 
303) 

* * *” 
1. Articulate, John J., “Tuberculosis in 
the Childhood of Recidivists,” American 
Journal of Meta-Sociology, 59 (Febru- 
ary, 1984), 16-25. 
2. Beowulf, Elvis, The Medical His- 
tories of 100 Criminals (New York: 
Brooks, 1753). 
3. Charisma, Dennis, and Peter J. Dys- 
function, “Illness and Migration as Fac- 
tors in the Criminal Career,” Social Prob- 
lems, 24 (July, 1976), 188-199. 
4. Dement, Joan, and Robert P. Satyr, 
Studies in the Etiology of Sexual Devi- 
ance (Menosha, Wis.: Liberty Press, 
1803), pp. 160-182. 


7. Tables. The number of tables should 
be held to a minimum; they should be 
used only to give results not easily sum- 
marized in the text. We reserve the right 
to charge authors for more than four 
tables per manuscript. Tables should be 
numbered successively with arabic numer- 
als. Titles should be short and substantive ; 
categories and methodology should be clear 
from the row and column headings and 
from the text, rather than being spelled out 
in detail in the titles. Units of measure- 
ment and the number(s) of cases should 
always be shown. Irrelevant information, 
and information easily deduced by the 
reader, should be eliminated. The follow- 
ing is a sample table: 


TABLE 1. 


SoctAL SETTING ON ADMISSION 
AND RELEASE* 








Not with Kin 
or with 





With 
Kin Different Kin _N 
Living with kin 53 II 64 
Not Living with Kin 2 12 14 


Admission 





55 23 78 





*For 7 cases there was insufficient infor- 
mation. For the statistical test for signifi- 
cant shift in the marginals, .o2 > p > .or. 


Each table should be typed on a separate 
sheet of paper. The author should indicate 
where each table should appear in the 
text. 
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8. Numbers. Spell out numbers from 
zero to nine in ordinary text, all numbers 
which begin a sentence, and round numbers 
indicating approximations (eg., “in a 
population of 165 million.” “Some five 
thousand replies were received ...”). Do 
not spell out numbers 10 and over in ordi- 
nary text, numbers used with terms of 
measurement, page numbers, and numbers 
in a series where the largest number would 
not be spelled out (“Among the respond- 
ents were 6 Jews, 9 Catholics, and 53 
Protestants.”). Numbers used with terms 
of measurement should appear as numbers; 
the terms themselves, however, should be 
spelled out: “5 per cent,” “critical ratio 
of 3.6,” “significant at the 1 per cent 
level.” 


9. Headings. Primary headings are 
usually sufficient to indicate divisions of 
an article. They should be centered, with 
all letters capitalized. Secondary headings 
should be side headings (such as those 
used in this memorandum) with only the 
first word capitalized, starting with the 
usual paragraph indentation, and followed 
on the same line with the beginning of a 
new paragraph. Secondary headings should 
be underlined for italics. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FROM OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues announces a pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid for research on 
desegregation. A total of $1,000 has been 
made available for such awards, but no 
single grant will be made in excess of $500. 
Applications specifying budgetary needs 
and giving sufficient detail to make possible 
an evaluation of the feasibility and desir- 
ability of the proposed project must be 
submitted to the committee chairman, Dr. 
M. Brewster Smith, Graduate Department 
of Psychology, New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


. Sociological Abstracts would like to 
contact foreign students now studying so- 
cial sciences in the United State. Interested 
individuals are asked to write to the 
Editor, Sociological Abstracts, 218 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





